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Britain Independent of Commerce; or Proofs adduced from 
an Iuvejtigation into the true Caufe of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, that our Riches, Profperity, and Power, are derived 
From Refource®inherent in Ourfelves, and would not be af= 
Seéted though our Commerce were annihilated. By William 
Spence, F.L.S. 8vo. “Pp. 85. Cadell and Davies. 1807. 


N fome cafes it may be wife policy to affect to underyalue 
the good things which wé enjoy, and in’other cafes to de-_ 
fpife thofe which are out of our reach. Oppofite as thefe max- 
ims naturally are to each other, Mr, Spencé has united them 
both in lis fervice ;. for in pointing out “ the ceffation of the 
jealouly and envy.with which we are regarded by the reft of 
the powers of Eufope, and by America, and the confequenit 
dimiuution of the caufe of future wars,” among the advan- 
ages which may refalt from the acquifition_of right ideas re- 
Jative to the value of commerce, he avails himfelf of the 
former maxim; and in expatiating upon the indifference with 
which we fhould learn to contemplate that diminution of 
eur commerce which from yarious caufes will, in his opinion, 
almoft certainly take place, he adopts the latter. For ouyown 
part, we do not imagine, on the one hand, that Buonaparte 
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will ceafe to covet fhips, colonies, and commerce, notwith- 
ltanding all the arguments Mr. Spence may ule to per- 
fuade him they are objects utterly unworthy of his attention: 
nor, on the other hand, do we entertain thofe gloomy pre- 
fages of our political fituation, either from the operation of 
our public debt, or the progretlive i improvements of rival na- 
tions*, which Mr. Spence adduces to juftify the expediency 
of teaching his countrymen to contemplate the lofs of their 
commerce with refignation, and even with indifference. In 
difcuffing the principles which he labours to difleminate, we 
fhall therefore difcard all confiderations of policy, and bring 
them tothe teft of truth, that teft by which all doctrines muti 
ftand or fall. 

Mr. Spence, in his leading tenets, is an avowed difciple of 
the French fchool of political economifis, or what is termed 
theagricultural fe, who maintain that agriculture is the fole 
fource of national wealth, i in oppofition to ‘the mercantile fect, 
who contend that it may alfo be increafed by manufactures 
and commerce. ‘To eftablifh the former, and to controvert 
the latter of thefe pofitions, is the great object of this work ; 
and the author thus exults in the gratification and delight 
which bis countrymen will feel in being convinced that their 
greatnels is independent of commerce. 


“Even our merchants and our manufacturers, much as they are 
individually interefted in the continuance of commerce, as patriots, 
mutt liften with fatisfaction to any arguments which fhould fet their 
minds at reft, as to the ftability of our wealth and our power. And 
furely the proprietor of land, of funded property, indeed all who 
have nothing to do with trade, would be delighted if they could be 
convinced, that their country, and the ftake they have init, are in- 
dependent of the threats of an emperor, or the caprice of a repub- 
lic ; and that though Europe and America, Afia and Africa, were to 
refolve never more to ufe an article of Britifh manufacture, ftill this 
favoured ifle has the means within herfelf, not merely of retaining 
the high rank which the poffeffes, but of progreffively going on in her 
career of profperity and of power,” 


After this introduction Mr. Spence commences the invefti- 
ation of his fubjeét, by defining the meaning of the terms 
wealth and profperity. His definition of the former is vague, 
but his diftinétions between the former and the latter are clear 
and juft. Hethen proceeds to enguire into the fources of 
wealth and profperily, and details the opinions of the mer- 





* We confider the fecurity of property in Great Britain as more 
than a counterpoile to thele diladvantages. 
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cantile and agricultural feés of political economifts on this 


‘importaut topic. The former he difpatches in a few words, by 


oblerving that they refer for proofs of the truth of their opi- 
nions to T'yre, Cartha; ge, Venice, and Holland, fiates which 
by their commerce, with very little territorial poffetlions, 
obtained acknowledged wealth ; and ftates it to be the po- 
licy of this feét, to give the moft active encouragement to 
cemmerce and manufeQures by every means potiible, even 
by opprefling the agricultural branches of induftry in their 
favour. 

The opinions of the followers of the agricultural fect are 
given at confiderable length. They maintain that no wealth 
can be derived from the fabrication of inanufactures, which 
they confider as a transfer not as a creation of weaith; and 

argue in fupport of this pofition in the following manner. 
A ‘manufaurer while employed in making a piece of lace 
worth 10/, muft have confumed a quantity of food worth 104, 
and the fame value being expended in the one article as was 
gained in the other, no profit can be the refult of his induttry. 
Or even fuppofing a profit to be derived to himfeli, and that 
he fold this lace fer 15/7, the confumer of the lace would lofe 
precifely what the manufacturer gained, and the nation would 
not be either the more or the leis wealthy in confequence of 
this 15/ being in the pocketof the one rather _than in that of 
the other. 

In one point of view, however, it appears tous, that even 
the followers of this fyftem mutt allow an increafe of nation- 
al wealth to be derived from manufactures. The improve- 
inents in machinery, and the advantageous divifion and dif- 
tribution of labour, which follow the eitablifhment of manu- 
factures, neceflarily lower the price of goods; and thus by 
enabling the landholder to command in ‘exchange for his fur- 
plus produce, a larger proportion of fuch articles as contri- 
bute to his wants or conveniences, make his revenue more 
productive ; and adding to his revenue, is upon their own 
principles, adding to the national wealth. 

The followers of this fe@ alfo contend, that nowealth can be 
derived from commerce of import, as ev ery nation pays an equi- 
valent for what it purchafes ; and they apply the fame reafon- 
ing to the profit on this commerce, as was applied to the profit 
on the lace made by the manufacturer. They argue too, thatal- 
though national wealth mi ay be and is derived from com- 
merce of export, yet but a very {mall proportion of the 
wealth of any nation poffeffed of extenfive territory, can be 
derived from this fource, fince ‘‘ the utmoft profit that can 
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be gained on the exports of the moft trading nation is trifling 
when compared to its actual wealth.” 

Though Mr. Spence confiders the principle or ‘the econo- 
mifts, that all wealth isdeduced from agriculture, as perfectly 
correct, he afferts their application of it to be erroneous; and 
that an attention to fa¢ts will prove direétly, in oppofition to 
their opinion, “ thatin Britain, agriculture has thriven only in 
confequence of the influesice of manufactures, and that the in- 
create of this influence is requifite to its further extenfion.” In- 
ftead of announcing this affertion in [talics, as an extraordinary 
difcovery derived from an attention to facts, it would perhaps 
have been but candid to have acknowlec lged, that it may be 
found in a work which can hardly have elcaped Mr. Spence’s 
refearches, ‘“ This natural order of things, has in all the mo- 
dern fiates of Europe been in many re({pects entirely invert- 
ed; and manufactures and foreign commerce together, have 
given birth to the principal improvements of agriculture.” 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book 3d, chap. 1ft. In fup- 
port of the principle itfelf, that all wealth 1s deduced from 
agriculture, he puts two cafes, onein a fociety with, and one 
in a fociety without a circulating medium, which are founded 
on the fame bafis with that of the lace manufacturer already 
quoted ; and from which he draws the following conclufion, 
that “ if the whole be fairly analyzed, and every thing traced 
to its fource, it will in every eafe be found in the moft refined, 
asin the moft barbarous fiate of fociety, that agriculture is the 
great fource, manufactures no fource at all, of national wealth.” 

When it is confidered that Mr. Spence meafures the wealth 
of a country by the produce of its foil, and admits that this 
produceé is increafed by the increafed demand occafioned by 
manufactures, his argument that manufactures increafe the 
produce of the foil, but do not add to the wealth of a coun- 
try, appears to us to contradict his former admiffion, and to 
be paradoxical in the highett degree. 

After indulging for a while in the golden dreams of Con- 
dorcet and Godwin*, and pointing out an Agrarian law as the 
fyftem on which the greateft profperity might be enjoyed by 





* We refer our readers, fora matterly elucidation of the delufive 
ang vifionary theories of thefe advocates for a fyitem of equality, to 
the 1ft and 2d chapter of the 3d book of Mr. Malthus’ Effay on 
the Principle of Population, from which this part of Mr, Spence’s 
work appears to have been borrowed ; and to the 8th and 9th chap- 
ters of the 3d book of the fame eflay fora concife differtation on the 
agricultural and commercial fy{tems. 
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the bulk of the fociety, Mr. Spence acknowledges that this 
fiate of happinets could « nly be obtained by a revolution, and 
gives the following reafon why it would not be of long dura- 
tion. 


‘‘ In a nation where fuch plenty reigned, the great command of 
the Creator, to incresfe and multiply, would act in full force, and 
the population would double in twenty-five years, Suppoling, then, 
this ftate of things to continue, in feventy-five years from lis elta- 
bliihment, Britainwould contain ninety-fix millions of fouls, a num- 
ber full as great as couly! pothbly exilf on fever there millions of 
acres of land. Here, then, mifery would commence ; the difficulty 
of procuring fubfittence would be greater to the whole of fociety, 
than it now is toa fmall proportion; population w nu d be at a fland, 
and on any occafional failure of food, all the dreadful confequences 
beful the over-peopled country of 


would enfue, which fo frequent 


China,’ 


et 
+ 


From this digrefiion, he returns to his main fubjeé&, re- 
aererts, the grand axiom, “ that all wealth is brought into ex- 
iftence by a griculture,” fiates that agriculture and manu- 
fakehae we the two chief wheels in the machine which 
creates national wealth,” but that to fet thele wheels in motion 
there is a neceflily for a moving power, which is the clafs of 
land proprietors, the great recipients of the revenue of the 
country, and upon the yearly expenditure of whofe revenue 
the national wealth de pends. This is well deferibed. 


“It is a condition, then, effential to the creation of national 
wealth, that the clafs of land proprietors expend the greater part of 
the revenue which they derive from the foil. They are the agents, 
through whofe hands the revenue of the fociety pafles ; but in order 
that wealth and profperity fhould accrue to the community, itis ab- 
folutely necefi: ny, that they fhould fpend this revenue. So 0 long as 
they perform this duty, every thing goes on in its proper train, 
With the funds which the manufacturing and the unproductive clafles 
appropriate to themfelves, from the expenditure of the clals of land 
owners, from fupplying the members of this clafS with the various 
objects of necellity, or of luxury, which their defir: Sy whether na- 
tural or factitious, require, they are enabled to purchafe the food 
which the farmer offers to them. ‘The farmer being enabled to dif- 
pofe of his produce, acquires the funds neceflary for the payment of 
his rent, and thus, the revenue again reverts to the land proprietor, 
from whom it was in the firft inflance de: ived, acein to be expend- 
ed, and again to perform the fame duty of circulatio: 


In this point of view, Mr. Spence confiders luxury as ab- 
folutely neceifary to the well being of a fociety conftituted 
like that of Great Britain; nor does he apprebend that dan- 
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ger from it to this country, which fome politicians who rea- 
fon upon the decline and fail of the Roman empire have 
prognofticated. The Romans, who devoted themfelves to 
arms, and committed all laborious occupations to their flaves, 
were foon enervated by that wealth and luxury which followed 
exieuded conquett 5 but as the fouree of our wealth is labour, 
the bulk of our population is necefiarily laborious, and not 
liable therefore to fink into indolence and effeminac ‘2 
A ieparate Cifecullion then follows ref; pecting commerce. 
Mr. Spence admits the conveniency arifing from an inter- 
change of commodities between different nations, and ‘ays, 


*¢ The reader will greatly err, if he fuppofe I am defirous of prove 
ing, that it would be better tor the world if there were leis of it 
thanthereis. On the contrary there cannot be a warmer advocate 
than I am for its reafunable extenfion. But, it has been almoft 
univerfal!y beheved, that, befides being an accommodation and con- 
venience, commerce is the greatefi pofh ble fource of national wealth, 
Th this country, particul: arly, where commerce has been carried to a 
greater extent than in avy other country of the fame fize, it is the 
op nion of almoft all its inhabitants, that!ts wealth, its greatueis, and 
its profperity, have been chiefly derived from its comm ere, and 
that thefe advantages can be continued and increated oul) 
coutinuince and extenfion. 

“ That thele opimons, as far as they refp ect this country, are 
founded in truth, Icannot bring myfelfto believe, and I proceed to 
ftate the grounds of my convidtion of their fail lacy. 

As all commerce naturally divides itlelf into commerce ofimport 
and export, I thall, in the firft place, endeavour to prove, that no riches, 
no increafe of national wealth, can in any cafe be derived from na- 
tional commerce of import; and, in the next place, that, although 
national wealth may, in fome cates, be derived trom commerce of ex- 
port, yet, that Britain, in confequence of particular circumftances, 
has not derived, nor does derive, trom this branch of commerce, any 
portion of her naticnal wealth; and, confequentiy, that ber riches, 
her profperity, and ber power, are intrinfic, derived trom her own 
refources, independent of commerce, and might, and will exif, 
even though her trade thould be annihilated. Thefe poftions, untenable 
as at firft glance they may feem, I do not fear being able to eftablith to 
the fatisfaction of thofe, who will difmils from their mind the deep- 
rooted prejudices with which, on this fubjeét, they are warped; 
and who, no longer contented with examining the mere furface of 
things, fhall determine to penetrate through every firatagem of the 
mine which conceals the grand truths of political economy.” 


by its 


However important it may be in fome cafes to dittinguifh 
between commerce of import and commerce of export, yet 
in difcuffing the queftion, whether commerce in yeneral be 
productive ‘of advantage to the ftate, this diftinciion is unne- 
cefiary, and calculated to miflead. Both are parts of the 
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fame tranfaction : for every man who exports goods, intends 
to receive fomething in return for them, or, in other words, to 
import ; ; and the refult of the whole muft be taken together, 
to afcertain the advantage or difadvantage of the adventure. 

In fome branches of commerce the prince ipal profit is expecied 
on the fale of the goods exported, in others on that of the 
goods imported in return. For inftance, goods {hipped to the 
South Seas fell at a great advance, and the returns are made 

in {pecie or bullion, on which there is no profit. Goods fhip- 

ped to the Weft Indies alfo fell at high prices, from which a 
lof{s on the returns is generally to be dedu@ed, whether made 
in produce or in bills of exchange. Bills now bear a premi- 
um there of more than 20 per cent, which merchants rather 
pay than take the rifque of making their returns in produce, 
The goods fent to China by the Eat India Company, it is 
undertiood, fell at or under prime coft ; but the profit on the 
teas which they take in return, compen fates them for this dit- 
advantage. ‘lhe exports and the imports are parts of the fame 
tranfaction : whether the thipper gains on the one or on the 
other is immaterial to him, provided he gains on the whole ; 
to afcertain which, they fhould be confidered jointly and not 
feparately. We however mutt foliow that courfe which our 
author has thought proper to take. 

‘The commerce of import is firft confidered, and illuftrated 
by an example drawn from the purchafe and importation of 
tea. Mr. Spenee admits that by this tranfaction the govern- 
ment has increafed the revenue, by the duties of cuftoms and 
excile ; that the fhip owner, the underwriter, the proprietor 
of Eaft India Stock, have all added to their individual 
wealth ; but then he contends, that all thefe profits have 
been drawn from the confumers of this tea; that whatever the 
former have gained the latter have lofi; and that a transfer, 
not a creation of wealth has taken place. To this doctrine 
we cannot fubfcribe. In the firft place, the cafe is misftated, 
for tea is procured in exchange for manufactures as well as 
fpecie ; and we contend that the advantageous employment 
of thofe manufacturers who fabricated the goods with which 
tbis tea was purchafed in China, and of the capital of thofe 
merchants who carry on this trade, increafes the number of 
our manufacturers and merchants, and by increafing the de- 
mand for the produce of the land neceflary for their fubfitt- 
ence, improves its cultivation and value, and confequently 
increafes the rent of the land holder, in proportion to whafe 
revenue the wealth of the country muft alfo increafe. But if 
the tea were purchafed with fpecie alone, the argument would 
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remain precifely the fame ; for the fabrication of our manu- 
factures, and the fale of them in avy other part of the world, 
in order to procure this f pecie ne effary for carrying on our 
trade with China, muti procluce the fame be ealiiel effects on 
the community, asif they had been exported to Cliina in th 
firft | ne sat 

Mr. Spence admits that in fome cafes an increafe of nation- 
al wealth may be drawn i:oin commerce of export; and that, 
according to the reafon:: - of the economifis, the annual pro- 
fit of Gress Britain anfiug trom this fource may be eftimated 
at ten millions: but he adds, “ Compare this fui with the 
public and private revenue of the couutry, and it will be feen 
to be perfect'y mbynificant: more than twice this tum Is paid 
for the intereit of the national ae ‘bt, more than four times this 


fum ts sid to the Governiver t in taxes 5 ” and he edtimates 
the yeariy revenue derived trom the foil of Great Britain at 
one hundred and tw enty mulions. 4 ihe great pradtica al ime 
por! ance of Mr. Spence’ S work ap} pears (oO us to Gt } end ul on 
the correctnets of thele fiatements, and the obfervations arif- 
ing outofthem. Some of his data have been adupled with- 


out due examination; and he has everiooked a very pn por- 
tant difitinction between difpofable ind ind:tpofable national 
wealth. ‘To fave cavil, we will take the vomuercial profits at 
his own efimatie; but in order to reduce their comparative 
importance, he calculates the value of the food produced fiom 
the foil of Great Britain at one hundred and twenty unilions 5 
and as according to his theory food is the only product of the 
foil which contributes to wealth, he effimates the annual 
wealih produced by agriculture at ‘thie amount. ‘The indivi- 
dual confumption of working g people may average fome thing 
more than eight bufhe!s of wh eat per annum ; but as Ms 
Spence’s computation of welve millions of perfons at wt! 
per annum each, | includes both old and young, women and 
children, it is probable that this allowance, which is equal to 
about a quartern loaf and a half of bread per week, is more 
than the real confumption. Efiimating the wheat at 70s per 
quarter, this amounts to fo: ty-two millions, to which add for 
meat and potatoes one-third, er fourteen millions, the whole 
is fifty-fix millions, or lets than one-half of Mr. Spence’s etii- 
mate. ‘The direct wealth, then, produced by commerce is to 
that prodacec d by agriculture, as one to fix; but it is further 
to be contide red, that as whatever wealth commerce produces 
mutt be paid by other countries to Great Britain, it may be 
applicd to the maintenance of fleets and armies abroad, to 
the alliftance of foreign powers, to the purchate of fuch artu- 
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cles as are eliential either to the defence or the fubfiftenece of 
the nation; and that if not wanted immediately, it may ac- 
cumuilate either at home or abroad, as a refource againtt future 
exigencies: agricultural wealth on the contrary, according 
to the fyfiem of Mr. Spence, is the daily food of the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom, a nfably nece Tary for their own 
confumpiion; and therefore pofleiling none of thefe advan- 
tages, and convertibie we neve of thefe ufes. Much may 
be {aid reipecting the importance of foreign objects, but iit 


ict 
‘ 
' 


the name of wealth cannot julily be refufed to that which 
places them withto our power. Mr. Spence has overlooked 
the fame ciftinetton, in comparing the amount of our com- 


mercial profits with the amount of our annual taxation. 
, 3! 
V baat eFOVvei DU sent receives { ior taxes with one hand, it repavs 


for fervices with the other. Individuals teel the prefiare, 
bul the nation is neither richer nor poorer, In confequence 
te i 

of thie increafed circulation. if a government’ without 


foreign commerce was-under the neceility of fending large 
fums abroad from the prod ice of internal taxes, the national 
capital would graduaily watte away; as a refervoir which 
confiantiv jeaks, and is never replenifhed, mufi at laft be- 
come € mipty WW e have t hus fhewn the lnportance of the 
cominercial profits, which Mr. Spence efiimates fo lightly ; 
and when it is confidered, that with this di ipofable furplus, 
aided to no very great extent by the export of {pecie, all our 
foreign fe yidies have been paid, ail our fleets and armies on 
foreign ftations ‘}ave been malutained, and, above ail, the 
foreign corn neceilary for our fubiiltence has been. pur- 
chafed, the great importance of this fource of wealth mutt be 
acknowledged. 

Although the economifis allow that an increafe of national 
vealth is derived from commerce of export, Mr. Spence 
makes no fuch conceilion. He admits, indeed, that the 
profits Of the mafter manufacterer and merchant are un- 
doubtedly national profit, but neverthelefs aiferts that 
‘* Great Britain does not derive any accellion whatever of 
“ wealth from commerce of export, and confequently that 
“ her riches, her greatnefs, and her power, are wh iolly derived 
« from fourees within herleif, and are entirely and alto; veiher 
“independent of her trade.” — In fupport of thefe pulitions, 
he uienian itasa faet, that Great Britain imports as much as 
fhe exports; and in proot of this hypothetis, refers to the 
official account of her imports and exports laid betore Par- 
jiament by the Infpector General, which fiates, on the con- 
trary, that in 100 years, from the year 1700 to the year 1800, 
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the total value of our exports exceeded that of our imports 
by 348 millions. He then attempts to difprove this docu- 
ment, by arguing, that if it were exact, either the quantity 
of precious metals in this country muft have increafed in 
that amount, or that the dif rence muft have been applied 
to the payment of foreign nations for the expenditure occa- 
fioned by our wars. That the quantity of plate, if not of 
coin, in this country, has very much inereafed within the lat 
century, there can be no doubt ; though Mr. Fofter conceives, 
in his Effay on the Principle of Commercial Exchang ge; that 
the whole of this difference between our imports and exports 
has been paid to foreign nations for the expence confequent 
upon continental warfare. In reply to this pofition, Mr. 
Spence fays, 


“If this opinion were well founded, there would be no need to 
enter into any long argument to prove, that we have gained no 
acceffion of wealth from our commerce of export. For if we have, 
in the courfe of a century, exported to the amount of 400 millions 
fterling, in manufaétured articles, for which we have never received 
any return whatever, the warmeft advocate for commerce will 
fcarcely aflert that we can have got rich by fuch a trade.’ 


The queftion at iffue, is not whether this money has been 
wifely applied, but whether it has been actually acquired ; 
and Mr. Fofter, if correét in his fiatement, proves that we 
have gained thefe 348 millions beyond the potlibility of con- 
troverly , by proving that we have {pent them again. 

Continuing this difcuflion, Mr. Spence reafons thus: 


“Tf it be clear, that no increafe of setioeil wealth can be derived 
from commerce of import, it is on the other hand equally plain, 
that in fome cafes an increafe of national wealth may be drawn 
from commerce of export. ‘The value obtained in foreign markets, 
for the manufactures which a nation exports, refolves itfelf into the 
value of the food which bas been expended in manufacturing them, 
and the profit of the matter manufacturer and the exporting mer- 
chant. Thefe profits are undoubtedly national profit. Thus, when 
a lace manufacturer has been fo long employed in the manufacturing 
a pound of flax into lace, that his ‘fubfifience, during that period, 
has coft 50/, this fum is the real worth of the lace; and if it be fold 
at home, whether for 30/ or 60/, the nation is, as has been fhown, no 
richer for this manufacture. But if this lace be exported to another 
country, and there fold for 60/, it is undeniable that the exporting 
ration has added 30/ to its wealth by its fale, fince the coft to it was 
enly 30/. 


‘* Reafoning in this way, an Economilt would admit, that Britain 
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gainsfome increafe of national wealth by her commerce of export. 
Yet be would be truly aftonithed to obferve the value which we fet 
upon this commerce, when he calculated the probable amount of our 


national gains from this fource, and compared it with the public 
reveruc, and private expenditure of the country. He would reafon 
thus: Great Britain, in the moit profperous years of her commerce, 
has exported to the amount f about fifty millions fterling, If 


ve ellimate the profit of the m: after manufacturer, and the exporting 
merchant, at JO per cent on this, it will probably be not far fiom 
the truth: certainly it will be fuily as much, as in thefe times of 
competition is likely to be gained. Great Britain, then, gains annual- 
lv by her commerce of export, ten millions. This fain, in itfelf, 
feenis confiderable, but compare it with the public and private re- 
venue of ‘he country, and it will be feen to be perfectly intignificent, 
anda the trade from whence it {pri gs in no degree eutitled to rank 
as the chief fource of its wealth, More than fwree this fum is paid 
f. the intereft of the national debt! More than sour tomes this fum 
is paid to ibe government intaxes! It cannot be fuppoted, that the 
receivers of this ten millious of profit from trade pay more than 
one fifth of tue whole, which is- two millions, in taxes. To this we 
may add, the cultom-houfe duties on exports, which may amount 
to »eariy two miilons more, Four millions, then, is the utmoft 
thit we can fuppofe the revenue derives, from Britih com- 
merce of export. Whence, then, fprings the remaining 36 or 40 
niilions, which are annually paid in taxes? Certainly from fome 
fource more productive than commerce of export, And as no 
wealth is created by manufactures fold at home, or by commerce of 
Import, from what fource can this enormous amount of taxes be 
derived, but from the grand fource of wealth, the foil.” 


This eftimate of the extent of the advantages derived from 
commerce, both to the revenue and the nation, 1s. very 
faliacious; as we fbhall- prove by our obfervations on one 
fingie article. The quintity of cotton annually iinported 
into this kingdom is 270,000 bales, of about 250 lbs. weight 
each, or 67,500,000 Ibs. weight. This commodity, in its 
raw ftate, cotts on an average is 6d per Ib. or 5,065 2,500/, and 
in its manulactured fiate is worth, at a very low efiimate, 
6s per lb. or 20,250,000/; thus leaving an annual addition, 
to what Dr. Adam Smith terms the wages of labour,.and the 
profats of ftock, of more than 15 millons, which fum, in far- 
nihing employment and fubfiltence to manufacturers and 
merchants, tiimulates population, and, on Mr. Spence’s own 
principle, brings profperity to every branch of the com- 
munity: for he lays (page 19), “ The increaling populatioa 
“of the manufaéiuring clafs would require more land to 
“ be cultivated, and thus employment would be provided 
* for the additional population of the agricultural clafs, 
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‘“which would Saiieandy be enabled to give a greater 
“rent to the land proprietors,” whofe income he admits to 
be the fource of national wealth. If fimilar calculations were 
made on other articies of commerce and manutacture, they 
would fhew that the immenie profit thus acquired, independ- 
ent of the duty upon imports and exports, ne sceTarily pays a 
Jarge prop ortion of the property tax*, the aifefied taxes, the 
duty on itamps and exeife, and ip fhort gf every other great 
branch of the public revenue; and prove Mv. aa cal 
culation on this fubject to be as loofe, as his theory is erro- 
neous. In his oblervations upon the feudal {yfiem, ro has 
admitted that wealth created by manuf ictures and commerce 
increated the nationai wealth, by giving additional value to 
the foil; yet with this faét in his reco \lection, and with the 
fiill more recent example of a neiglhibo urin: x kingdom be‘ore 
his eyes, where in confequence of the fudden annihilation of 
commerce and manufactures, the value of Jand jell from 20 
years to 4 or 5 years purchafe (the deficiency of the taxes 
formerly fupplied from other fources being then neceff: arily 
levied upon the land+), we find him blind to the confe- 
quences of the lofs of commerce in this country, where its 
proportionate importance is much greater than ever it was 
my France. The plain truth is, that the flourihing ftate of 
our pom ‘ce and manufactures, by increaling our popula- 
tion and the demand for food in the fame pi ‘oportiot i, has 
given that value to the land, which has enriched its pro- 





*-Dittiiét accounts are kept of the returns made under the dif- 
ferent fchedules of the Property Tax Act. The lateft which we bave 
had an opportunity of feeing are thofe for the year ending the 30th 
April, 1805; and it will probably furprife Mr. Spence to hear, 
that they give the following refult: 

Rent ‘of Land and Houfes - - + - - 213,000,000 

Profits on Trade and Profeffions - - - 25,000,000 
We believe, however, that at this period, the Property Tax on land 
was very imperfectly collected; the returns of rents being generally 
made according to the amount at which the premifes were affefied 
to the Land Tax or Poor’s Rates. By a fubfequent amendment of 
the Act, the landholder is obliged to pay upon the rack rent; 
and the returns for the laft year, when they are made up, will give 
an accuiate flatement of the actual landed rental of the kingdom, 
which fil muft be far fhort of Mr. Spence’s eftimate. 

+ The taxes impofed in France after the revolution were la con- 
tribution fonciere (the land tax), and da taxe mobiliare (a houfe tax, 
or rather a tax on goods and chattels). The former was intended to 
amount to i of toe nett produce of the land, but frequently 

mounted to $4, and in fome inftances even to 4. 
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prietors, and enabled them to contribute fo largely to the 
public revenue as they now do. It has raited the value of 
an acre of the bett Jand, which Mr. Spence tells us in the 
times of the feudal tyftem, before the clafs of manufacturers 
was eftablif{hed, was worth only 4 thee p, to al lealt 40 the eep, 

‘teufold : for this mode of calculatiug by the price of pro- 
vifions puts the depreciation of money out of the queftion, 
and is therefore an accurate ftandard of value. 

Mr. Spence lays it down as a principle, that “ the nation 
“ which exchanges a durable article for a perifhable one, 
“ will foon grow poor, while the other nation will grow rich ; 
‘asthe former will in a thort time enn no vefiige remaining 
© of the luxuries imported and ex niumed, white the articles 
“ bought by the latter will itill be in exiftence.” Here again 
we differ from him. The great benefit of commerce to all 
nations, as Dr. Adam Smith obferves, is, that “ it carries off 
“ that furplus part of the produce of their land and labour 
“ for which there is no demand at home, and brings back in 
“return fomethine elfe for whieh there is a demand. It 
gives value to their faperfie uities, by exchanging them for 
“ fomething elle, which may fatisiy a part of their wants, 
“ and increafe the ir enjoyments*.” Commerce thus keeps 
up that neceflary circulation of the revenue of the proprietors 
of land, by adminitiering t ) their luxuries(as in the inftance Mr. 
Spence give s of our importing wine in exchange for hardware), 
on the neceility of whi ch } he hast ry ably expatiated. Indeed 
moft of our manufaétured articles are of a perith: able nature. 
Our woollens and our hare lware, “moth and ruft do corrupt ;’ 
and the value of ali manufactures, even though not perifhable, 
is neceffarily governed | by the demand forthem. Mr. Spence 
obferves, “© a nation whieh fhould determine that all its 
“members fhould do fomethine, and thus manufacture ten 
“times more than it could make ute of, accumulating an 
“ immenfe ftock of pots and pans, of tables and chairs, would 
‘ be juit about as wife, as a virtuofo who fhould collect all 
“ the old hats and wigs he could lay bis hands upon}.” We 
perfectly agree with him in this ore and therefore 
think that we act much more wifely, in giving thefe fuper- 
Huous articles to our neighbours in exch: int ve for good wine, 
than we fhould do by hoarding them up in the manner he de. 
feribes. Nay, we go farther, and thou: oh we agree with him, 
that it is moft defirable to import iraidia of utility in ex- 





* Wealth of Nations, book 4, chap. 1. 
+ Note, page 72. 
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change for our manufaciures, yet we contend that rather 
than thefe manufa@ures fhould lie upon our hands, they 
had better even be exchanged with France, agreeabie to his 
extravagant fuppofition, “ for that aeriform fluid called by 
chemifts nitrous oxyde,” if it could only be obtained from 
that country, and it was the fafhion here to inhale it. We 
contend this upon the fame principle which Mr. Spence 
himfelf has advanced, that “ the profperity of the country 
“ would be as much promoted, if an owner of an eftate of 
7 ** 10,000! per annum were to expend this fum in employing 

‘500 men in blowing glafs bubbles, to be broken as foon 
“ as made, as if he employed the fame number in building a 
“ fplendid palace.” In both cafes the fame end would be 
produced, of exchanging what would not be ufed at home 
tor what would be ufed at home; thus furnifhing the manu- 
faCturing clafs with employment and fubfiftence, ‘and averuing 
the direful ruin which Mr. Spence tells us would at once 
enfue, “ from the land proprietors withdrawing their re- 
“ venue from the annus ure.” 

The objection arifing to Mr. Spence’s fyftem, from the 
increafed demand for the produéts of the earth, and the con- 
fequent increafed cultivation and increafed value of the 
land, which follow the increafed number of manufa¢turers 
employed by commerce of export, is forefeen, and thus 
evaded rather than obviated. 


‘* IT might admit the force of this objeGion, without invalidating, 
by fuch a conceffion, the truth of the conclufions previoufly drawn ; 
fince the dire@ creation of wealth by commerce, uot its indiredt in- 
fluence on agriculture, is the opinion infifted upon by the dif- 
ciples of the mercantile fect, the truth of which is here contro- 
verted.” 


Whether commerce be the caufe of national wealth dire@- 
ly or indireéily, is not the queftion; but whether it be the 
caufe at all. That it is not, is the pofition which Mr. Spence 
has undertaken to maintain : but we find, by his own admif- 
fion, that “in Britain agriculture has tiniven only in confe- 
quence of the influence of manufa@ures, and that the increafe 
of this influence is requifite to its farther extenfion.” As, 
then, our foreign commerce has increafed our manufactures, 
which, by increafing our population, have increafed our 
agriculture, and thereby increaled the value of rent to the 
landed proprietors, whofe revenue conftitute national wealth, 
our commerce has increafed our national wealth; or, to ufe 
Mr. Spence’s metaphor, it “ is the moving power, which has 
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fet in motion the wheels of the machine by which national 
wealth is created.” 

Mr. Spence then argues, that, “ as the whole of the arti- 
cles imported by foreign commerce are paid for by the con- 
fumers at home, the manufacturers of the goods for exporta- 
tion are indebted to thele confumers for their fubfiitence, and 
confequently that the whole of the ttimulus derived from ma- 
nufactures which acts benefically upon agriculture is inherent 
in ourielves.” But in order to difprove the beneficial confe- 
quences of commerce upon agriculture, Mr. Spence muft 
make it appear that, if the landhol lers were not fupplied 
with articles of luxury imported from abroad, they would 
confume the manufactures made at home with which thofe 
articles of luxury were purchafed. Would every man bay 
two or three coats when he had only occation for one ?— 
Would he, to ule Mr. Spence’s own words, “ accumulate an 
immenfe ftock of pots and pans, tables and chairs, for which 
he had no ufe?” Certainly not. Men are only tempted to 
part with their money for fuch agticles as contribute to their 
gratification, or to the fupply of their wants, either real or 
Imaginary. If this be fo, and Mr. Spence, afferts it fo 
to be*, his argument falls to the ground, and the fiimalus 
which aéts beneficially upon agriculture, and inereafes the 
national wealth, is ina great des “ree derived from commerce, 

Mr. Spence is aware of the inconvenience arifing from the 
fudden ceffation of demand for any {pecies of goods ufually 
difpofed of for exportation, and propofes that the manufac- 
turers thus deprived of their accufiomed occupation fhould 
be employed by the ftate in making roads, canals, and other 
works of public utility. The neceilary fund for this expence 
mult be provided by additional taxation, which, he fays, 
“ we fhould full be able to bear, if we ceafed to expend any 
part of our income in foreign products and luxuries, and had 
not at the fame time increafed our confumption of home pro- 
ducts and luxuries;” that is, if we adopted the fyitem of 
which. he has already pointed out the diretul confequences, 
of withdrawing capital from the annual expenditure. In- 
deed, the due circulation of property in the political body re- 
fembles the regular circulation of blood in the natural body, 





“* Manis naturally feltifh, ‘The lords and land proprietors em- 
braced with eagernefs the opportunity offered to them, of devoting 
the furplus revenue which the sy were accultomed to confume in fup- 
perting acrowd of dependants, to the purchafe of manufactures of 
conyenience or of elegance for their individual gratification.” 
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and can alone diffufe health and vigour to every member 
and organ of the frame. 

Mr. Spence contiders the inconveniences that we fhould 
experience from the want of thofe commodities with which 
we are now fupplied by means of foreign commerce as very 
trifling; and contends that “ the faperiority of our navy may 
be éotitinued even if all our trade were this infiant to ceafe.” 
As other nations maintain a ftanding art ny in time of peace, 
fo might we, he favs, maintain a ftanding navy, without re- 
forting to that nurfery of feamen,—our commerce. He ob- 
ferves, too, that we fhould ftill retain our coafting trade, and 
that “ this trade is of as much importance as all our other 
branches of commerce, collectively, as a nurfery for feamen.’ 
But a great part of our coafiing trade is derived from the 
tranfport of commodities, which either have been imported 
or are to be exported: ii, therefore, our commerce were to 
ceale, our coatting trade would be contracted within, com- 
paratively, a very narrow compals: what remained would be 
prince ipally the corn and coal trade. Now, a fudden fufpen- 
tion of the fupply of thefe two neceflary articles of lite 
would, in a very fhort time, create a famine, and conte- 
quentiv, in all probabili y, an infarrection, in the metropo- 
lis. If, therefore, this coafting trade were the tole depend- 
ance of ¢ overnment as an urfery for feamen, on the breakiag 
out of My war, either the navy muft remain without men, or 
the metropolis be leit without food and fuel. The prefent 
extent of our commerce enables government to man the navy 
without reforting to fuch violent extremities, or involving 
the nation in fo dangerous a dilemma; and the drafts from 
our merchant {hips are foon replaced by foreigners and ap- 
prentices. In time of peace, when wages are low, fhip 
owners find it cheaper to pay feamen than to maintain ap- 
prentices, and therefore article no more than the law obliges 
them to carry; but when war takes place, and wages are 
doubled, they find it cheaper to maintain apprentices th: in to 
pay feamen, and therefore take a much greater number ; who, 
atthe ex ‘piration of the three years (during which they rare 
protecte ‘d by their indentures), are drafted into the navy, and 
again fupp lied in the merchant fervice by new recruits. Thus 
war furnifhes the means of repairing the wafte it occafions in 
the number of our feamen. 

This difficulty being, however, fmoothed over as well as 
the nature of the cafe will ad a we are told, 

It : appears, then, in whatever point of view we regard com- 
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merce, that Britain is wholly independent of it. Lt contriuutes n 
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a fixpence to her wealth, Its influence is not neceffary for the pro- 
motion of her agriculture: but avery fmall proportion of her necef- 
faries are {upplied from it; and her navy may be maintained without 
ss eid.” PI ’ | 

its aid, 


Thefe bold affertions but ill accord with the previous ad- 
miffion, “ that the value of land is derived from manufac- 
tures”; for, that the increafe of manufactures is derived from 
commerce, ts a felf-evident propolition, He then laments 
the “ tfirange obliquity of intellect” which pervei rfely maintains, 
that all our “ wealth, power, and profperity, are derived 
from commerce”, on which he makes the following oblerva- 
tions. , 


“ This ftrange obliquity of intelleé can be explained in no other 
way than by adverting to the natural propenfity which there is in 
man to form his opinions by the examination of the mere furface of 
things, without ever aiming to penetrate to the remote and eilficient 
cauies of events. Becaufe Tyre, Venice, and Holland (iiates with- 
outany extent of territory, and by being, in fact, the carriers mere- 
ly of other nations), acquired riches by trade; and becaufe coun- 
tries of much creater extent of foil, fuch as Ruflia, Poland, &c., 
without commerce, have been poor; we at once conclude that com- 
merce is the only fource of wealth, making no inquiry as to what 
other circumttances, befides the mere prefence or abfeuce of trade, 
may have contributed in the one cate, to riches; in the other, to 
poverty. Becaufe we fee merchants and thip owners heap np fore 
tunes, whiltt men‘of landed property are often poor; becaule mer- 
cantile towns increafe in population and in fplendour, whilft villages 
remain ftationary in thefe points ; we conclude that wealth is created 
in towns by commerce on!y, notin the country by agriculture. Yet 
we do not form out opinions from fuch a fuperficial glance on many 
occafions. We do not fay, becau‘e the government of this kingdom 
has a revenue of thirty or forty millions fierling, that it creates wealth 
annually to this amount, and that, in confequence, the only way to 
be rich is to increale taxes. We inquire from what fource this re- 
venue hae been derived ; and, having learned that it comes from the 
pockets of the community, we determine y---that it 1s the govern ied, 
net the governors, who create this wealth, Itis for want of making 
a fimilar inveltigation that we imagine all who get rich are the crea- 
tors of riches. Our opinion, in fine, ts thus erroneous; becaufe, 
in matters of political economy, we form our judgment from facts, 
which are but the furface mould of a mine of innumerable firata, all 
of which muft be penetrated before we can arrive at the truih we are 
in fearch of.” 


Mankind have in all ages been apt to judge from the evi- 
dence‘of their fenfes; and the inftances of Tyre, Venice, and 
NO. CXV. VOL. XXIX, B 
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Holland, on the one hand, and Ruffia and Poland on the 
other, might well lead them to draw the conclution which 
he laments. Arguments are only of ufe to guide the mind 
where facts are wavting; and men of plain ‘underfianding, 
while they fee that riches and commerce are infeparable trom 
each other, will believe that there is fome natural conneétion 
between them, notwithfianding all that can be faid to per- 
fuade them to the contrary. The fe tting up deep reafoning 
In oppofition to common fenfe is admirably ridiculed by 
Sterne; and the paflage is fo appropriate to the prefent cate, 
that we cannot but quote it. Uncle Toby, after bearing all 
the fubtie arguments, on which the lawyers and civilians had 
decided that “ the mother is not of kin to her child,” ob- 
ferves, “ let the learned fay what they will, there mult cer- 
tainly have been fome fort of confanguinity betwixt the Du- 
chefs of Suffolk and her fon.” ‘* The vulgar are of the fame 
opinion,” quoth Yorick, “ to this very hour.” 
Alter fome exéladion on the comfortable difcevery, that 
« Britain is truly independent; that her refources, the caufe 
of her wealth and profperity, are intriofic, inherent in herfelf, 
and cannot be influenced by any thing external”; and heftow- 
ing fome little commiferation on the reft of the nations of 
Europe, and the Americans, who are under the delufion of 
this falfe opinion, that “ our riches and our greatnets are de- 
rived from our commerce,” Mr. Spence, though he fays he 
has already amply proved that coummerce could not poflibly 
contribute one flulling to our national wealth, goes back 
again to prove this fact, nore parucularly as to our com- 
merce with our colonies; after which he feems to fufpedét 
that fome of us may ftill retain a litue hankering. — By way 
of preamble, he advifesas, as we value our own happinels, 
not to confider them as fources of wealth; for thoie in the 
Welt Indies mutt be fpeedi y expected to follow the example 
of St. Domingo: and as to thoie in the Eaft, he confiders it 
“ impoflible that a few thoufand Englifhmen can retain a po- 
pulation of 30 or 40 millions of natives in fubjection”; but 
gives us the confolatory aflurance, that, “ if they were all 
loft tomorrow, it would, in a national! point of view, be of no 
importance to us.” It is admitted, that, “ if the greater 
part of our colonial produce were told with a profit to foreign 
nations, and if this profit were drawn either in gold or filver, 
or 1D any other wealth, into the mother country, we thould 
then gain an accellion of wealth equal to this amount from 
the colonies.” Judging by this criterion, we can exactly 
afvertain the annual value of the Weit India colonies to the 
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mother country ; for in Sir Wm. Young’s Weft India Com- 
mon Place Book, 2 valuable compilation of official docu- 
ments laid before Parliament refpecting thotfe colonies, we 
hind (page 86,) that the annual exports of their produce from 
Great Britain to foreign nations, at the prices in 1804-5, are 
us under : 

Sugar 1,386,289 - 57s Od - $,950,9241 

Rum 1,059,269 gals. 3 94 - 202,243 

Coffee 195,445 - 120 6 - 1,165,520 or 5,518,6872. 
Which, by the author’s own admiffion, is an accetiion of fo 
much wealth to the mother country. 

Mr. Spence makes a moft extraordinary affertion, that 
as it is with the capital of Britifh fubjects that the Welt In- 
dia iflands are cultivated, Great Britain muft eventually pay 
the whole coft of bringing their produce to market, and con- 
fequently fhe cannot gain more profit by this trade than the 
Weft India proprietor gains.” Now it appears to us, on the 
contrary, that Great Britain may, and at prefent actually 
does, gain avery large profit by this trade, while the planter 
gains nothing ; ‘and that the greater the proportion taken by 
government of the price for which his commodities fell, the 
Je{s will be left for the proprietor. For example, the average 
price of fugar during the laft year, as appears by the returns 
in the gazette, was about $3s, exclufive of duty. It farther 
appears from the report of the committee of the Houfe of 
Commons on the commercial ftate of the Weft India colo- 
nies, that the average charges in the Weft Indies attaching 
to the {ugar crop, over and “above the proceeds of the rum, 
amount to 20s 10d per cwt.; and that the average charges 
in Great Britain attaching to the fale of that commodity, 
fuch as freight, infurance, commiilion, &c. amount to 16s 
per cwt. Thus the planters of fugar actually loft part of 
their capital laft year, while the nation derived a revenue of 
more than three millions from the — s of their induftry, in 
the duty on that commodity. Mr. Spence will fay, that this 
duty being paid by the con fumers, is oa acceflion of national 
wealth ; but we contend, that it has in this inftance been 
eventually faved by the confumer, and paid by the planter, in 
the depreciated and inadequate price at which he has been 
obliged to fell his fugar. Mr Spence himfelf admits the be- 
nefits arifing to the nation from the export of her manufac- 
tures to the Welt Indies, while the planter, fo far from de- 
riving any benefit whatever, bas fuftained a heavy lofts. This 
is furely a full refutation of the paradoxical propofition, “ that 
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Great Britain cannot gain more profit by this trade than the 
Wett India proprietor gains.” 

A few obfervations follow on the nature of our Eaft India 
commerce; in which one of the old arguments 1s repeated, 
and brings Mr. Spence to the following ‘conclufion. 


‘‘ Thus, then, in every point of view, it appears, that this nation 
derives no wealth from its colonial commerce, any more than from 
any other branch of commerce ; and hence, although there is cer- 
tainly no reafon why we fhould give up our colonies, fo long as we 
can preferve them without any enormous expence, yet we may dif- 
mifs from our minds all fear and anxiety as to our future pofleffion 
of them. If we are deprived of them by the occurrence of events, 
out of our power to controul, we have, for our confolation, the re- 
flection, that they are by no means effential to our well being ; and, 
that as our wealth has increafed fince the lofs of the motft important 
of our colonies, North America, fo it certainly would continue to 
increafe, though we had not an inch of territory on the globe, be- 
fides our own favoured ifland. 

** Many other confiderations naturally ‘arife out of this fubjee, 
but the limits which I have prefcribed to myfelf forbid any further 
extenfion of my remarks, I hall have attained the end which I 
had in view, in writing thefe obfervations, if even a few of my coun- 
trymen are induced by them to give up the humiliating and degrading 
opinion, that Britain, —of all the nations that ever exifted, the moft 
rich and ptofperous,—is indebted for her profperity to the powers 
around her, and dependent for a continuance of thefe bleffings on 
the caprice of one fet of cuflomers, or the tyranny of another :—= 
if even a very fmall proportion of my readers are led by the argu- 
ments here adduced, to participate with me in the graufying con- 
viction, that our wealth and our greatnefs are wholly derived from 
our own refources, and independent of every thing external; and 
that, though Britain, according to B thop Berkley’s “idea, were fur- 
rounded with a wall of brafs, ten thoufand cubits in height, fill the 
would as far excel the reft of the nations of the globe in riches, as 
fhe now doves both in this fecondary quality, and in the more import- 
ant ones of freedom, virtue, and {cience.” 


This work is evidently the refult of much labour, and is 
written with confiderable ingenuity, The author, like moft 
men who endeavour to eftablifh erroneous principles, has in 
fome paflages made adiniflions which contradict his own de- 
ductions ; and in others has flurred over, rather than fairly 
met, arguments which make againft his fyftem. He has put 
propofitions hypothetically, which he could not put pofitive- 
Jy*. He feems in fome inftances to have confufed himfelf 





* “Might have confumed to the fame amount of home manufac- 
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by the fubtlety of his own reafoning*. He condemns, man- 
kind for forming their judgment on facts, which are, he lays, 
“but the furface mould of a mine of innumerable ftrata, all 
ot which muit be penetrated before we can arrive at the 
truth we are in fearch of.” He appears determ ned on all oe- 
cations to “ penetrate into every ftratagem of the mine [mind] 
which conceals the grand truths of political economy ;” and 
fometimes, we think, bewilders himfelf in its depths, groping 
in vain after that truth which actually lay upon the furface. 
Paradoxes and novelties ftrike the mind, and the revival 
of expioded doétrines in a new form will probably excite 
fome attention, and gain tome profelytes, particularly as they 
are urged ina tone 0 f loity confidence, and recommended 
by protetlons of the trae patriotic motives. We can how- 
ever fee nothing in this work to thake the following pofition 
with which Dr. Smith commences the introdué tion to his 
treatife on the Wealth of Nations: “ The annual labour of 
each nation is the fund which originally fupplies it with all 
the neceffaries and conveniencies of life which it annually 
confumes, and which contiit always, either in the immediate 
produce of thatlabour, or in what is purchafed with that pro- 
duce from other nations.” Labour, then, whether directed 
to agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, is the fource of 
national wealth; but that agriculture is of fuperior import- 
ance to manutactures and commerce, is as evident as that 
the neceflaries are more valuable than the conveniencies and 
comforts of life. So far from proving that commerce is not 
productive of wealth, Mr. Spence has admitted, that by ex- 
tending manufactures and. encouraging population, it in- 
creafes agriculture, from which, according to his fyftem, all 
national wealth is derived; and he has fearcely brought for- 
ward a fhadow of argument in fupport of his aflertion, that 
commerce is ufelefs to our glory, greatnefs, and profpe- 
rity. in our opinion, he has totally failed in proving the 
truth of the theory he has attempted to eftablifh; and, 
though his work may be confidered as a curious fpeculative 
treatife, it has no practical utility, and therefore is not en- 
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tures.” (Page 30.) Inftances of the preceding aflertions have already 
weet giv en. 

‘ Gold and filver are undoubtedly wealth, yet*they are but a 
fall portion of what has properly a claim to that title, and a na- 
tion that has abundance of gold and filver is, in fa, not richer than 
if it had none.” (Page 14.) Thus a nation which pofieffes what is 
undoubtedly wealth, is in faé not richer than if it had none of this 
wealth !!! 
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i titled to that importance which he claims for it, from a re- 
ference to the prefent political fituation of the country. 
Although we differ from Mr. Spence in his leading prin- 
h ciple, that “ agriculture is the fole fource, commerce and 
IE manufactures no fource at all, of our national wealth,” yet we 
i are far from meaning to deny that great practical | eood may 
refult from the ferious confideration of fome inferences which 
Hf neceffarily follow his ftatements. If commerce and manu- 
factures have taken the lead where they ought to follow, if 
agriculture has not been able to keep pace with them in the 
rapidity of their advances, our fituation requires the provident 
i interference of the legiflature ; for a country at war with all 
| her neighbours certainly ought not to be in any degree de- 
i pena upon them for her means of fubfiftence. We doubt, 
| owever, whether this is really ourcafe. ‘The fearcity of any 
commodity is an evil which has a natural tendency to correét 
itfelf. In confequence of the high price of corn in the years 
1800 and 1801, large tracts of land were inclofed and culti- 
vated, probably fufiicient to provide for the whole population 


i of the empire; for though our foreign fupplies bave now 


been cut off for nearly twelve months palit, the price of 
corn has not advanced. The diminution of our export trade 
will oblige many of the labouring clafs, who were formerly 
employed in manufactures, to feek employment in agricui- 
ture, and thus tend ftill farther to reftore the equilibrium be- 
tween the quantity of labour directed to thefe different occu- 
patrons. 

So far from thinking with Mr. Spence that the ftate of fo- 
ciety would be im oved if the « peafant, no longer anxious 
about the means oF providing bread for his family, might de- 
vote his abundant leifure to the cultivation of his mind,” we 
are of opinion, that idlenefs, in the lower clafies of the 
community, is the fource of all poflible vice, and its. at- 

*, tendant mifery. We contider that {tate of fociety as the 
? moft virtuous and happy, and as approaching neareit to the 
mnof{t confummate pericction of which any human inftitution 
is capable, where every member of the community may fecure 
an independent maintenance by induttry. If that propor- 
tion of the population, which the land, though it can main- 
tain, cannotemploy, were deprived of their pretent occupa- 
tions in manufactures and commerce, the great vis medicatrix 
rei publica, the hope which animates every man in this fa- 
voured land, of bettering his fituation in life, and the exer- 
tions which arife out of that hope, would be ataa end. That 
~ gangrene, idienefs, would both debafe and corrupt their minds ; 
poverty and dependance would be their inevitable doom; the 
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great landholders, who alone would poffefs the means of 
giving them bread to eat, would draw crowds of dependants 
around them, as menial fervants and military retainers, and 
thus the old feudal fy{tem would again be efiablithed. 

[t muft be acknowled, ged, that in confequence of the extentof 
our manufactures, we are expolte ‘d to inconfiderable inconveni- 
ence in cafe of a rupture with the powers who are our principal 
cuftomers ; but as the bey influence of manufactures 
upon agriculture is admitted by Mr. Spence bimfelf, this is 
no argument why we hould difcontinue them. As well 
might we renounce any other of the advantages or bletlings 
of life, on account of the uncertainty of their continuance 3 
or as well might we extirpate from our jaws the grinders with 
which we matfticate our daily food, in order to fec ure ourfeives 
againft a temporary fit of the tooth ache. Befides, Mr Spence 
obferves, that the articles with which we furnith other na- 
tions are chiefly neceffaries, while thofe which we receive in 
return are principally luxuries. We may therefore reft 
pretty confident, that they will devife means, direét or indi- 
rect, to procure their acenfiomed fupply, notwithfianding 
the arbitrary decrees of their defpot. If Great Britain were 
to confine her manufactures within the bounds neceflary for 
her own confumption, and renounce all foreign commerce, 
the great fources of her difpofable revenue would be dried 
up; fhe might indeed be independent, but fhe muft ceafe to 

ye great. 

Some of the obfervations in this work are calculated to 
irritate the landholders againft the merchants and manufac- 
turers. Itisfaid, that “ “the landholders have been coim- 
pletely duped by the interefted cry of the exporting manu- 
facturer.” “ No wonder, (Mr. Spence e adds,) that the wool- 
Jen manufacturers, fhould get rich, when the landed _proprie- 
tors have in one hundred and fifty years made thein a prefent 
ot two to three hundred milliens fierling. ” To juftify this af- 
fertion, he fhould have fhewn that wool would have fetched 
fo much higher a price in foreign markets than in Gieat Bri- 
tain; and ‘that the mapufacturers, not the community at 
Jarge, are the parties benefited by the law which prohibits 
the exportation of wool. It feems reafonable to fuppofe that 
all commodities will fetch the beft price where the mott exten- 
five manufactures for their confumption are eftablifhed ; and 
were this prohibition removed, the grazier would not be bene- 
fited, for Great Britain aétually imports foreign wools in large 
quantities. But admitting this to be otherwile, the cheaper 
the manufacturers buy, the cheaper they fell, from the com- 
petition which’ fubfilts between them ; and the advantage, 
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therefore, of the reduced price of wool would be to the pub- 
lic, not to themfelves: while Mr. S$ pence sere fo Joudly 
of this “ irrational, impolitic, and unjuft meatu re,” and talks 
of the monopolies, refiriétions, and bounties, in tavour of 
commerce and manufactures, he is totally fiilent upon the 
fubject of the bouuty on ‘he exportaticn of Butth corn, and 
the duiy on the importation of foreign corn, which were 
ranted for the encouragement oi Brituib agriculture, and am- 
ply counterbalance all the advantages given lo manufactures 
and commerce. But the tact is, that all thefe various re: gula- 
tions have becn adopted by the legiflature froin political con- 
fideratious, and not irom motives’ of partiality tu the interefts 
of either of thefe parties. ‘The merchants in all nations accord 
with the fentiiments delivered by thofe of France to Mr. Col- 
bert, who, when he afked them wliat he could do to ferve them, 
replied, “ Leave usto ourle!ves.” That inany of thefe regu- 
Jations affeét the interefi of the home confumer is obvious ; 
and the reafon is equally obvious, that Great Britain, in all 
her commercial ariangements, has made the increafe of na- 
tional wealth a fuboerdinate object to the increaie of national 
revenue, and the eftablifhment of naval power. Sir Jofhua 
Child cbferves, that “ the navigation laws operate in preju- 
dice to that competition of free aud open adiniffion of fhips 
from whatever quarter, which would make a raw material 
cheaper, and faci ilitate and cheapen the paflage to market 
of ihe materia! manufactured ; and that this muft in fome 
degree lower the profits and check the indufiry of a laborious 
and ingenious people fuch as thofe of Great Britain.” It ap- 
pears therefore that merchants have complained of thele re- 
firictions, infteadgt adviting them ; but the object of the le- 
gillature in entorcing them has been repeatedly declared, 
and uniformly adhered to. The 4th of Henry Vil laid the 
foundation of this fyfiem; and after ree citing that “ great 
m inifhing and decay. hath been now of Jate time of the bavy 
of this realm of England, and idlenefs of mariners within the 
fame, fo that this noble realm, within fhort procels of time, 
without rcformation be had therein, fhall not be of ability vor 
of firength to deieud itfelf,” enacts that “no perfon inh: ibitant 
of this realm, other than merchant-ftrangers, {hall fhip in any 
foreign vellels, out or home or coattways, aud that no wines, 
&e. fhall be brought from France, bat in thi Pe whereof the 
King or his lege {ubjeéts are owners, and the matters and ma- 
riners of the fame, Englith, trith, or W elih, or men of Berwick 
upon weed.” During the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, a 
law was patled, providing, that “ no goods fhguld be imported 
into England in foreign thips, faving of the growth and pro- 
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duce of the countries to which fuch fhips belonged ;” and pro- 
hibiting all foreign thips whatever from tradiug to the Britifh 
plantations in America ; Which completed the maritime tyt- 
tem as now efiablifhed, of employing the greatelt potlnie 
nuinber of Britith mercantile fhipping, manned with Britih 
feamen, as a refource for naval fervice in time of war, The 
wildom and policy of this fyiiem have been too firmly efta- 
blifthed, by experience and the evide:ce of facts, to be thaken 
by argument. On her extenfive commeice, more particular- 
ly on that with her colonial poflefiions, the continuance of 
which cannot be interrupted by the decrees of her enemy, 
Great Britain has fonnded that naval pre eminence, which 
enables her to maintain the tovereignty of the ocean againftt 
the world in arms; and to fhew the defpot of Europe, that 
he and all his dependant nations are but her tibutaries, by 
exacting re ofources from their commerce tu carry on that war 
which originated in his injuttice, infults, and aggreflions. 

The invidious and unneceilary reflections on the manufac- 
turing and commeicial ciafles are the moti exceptionable 
part of this book, and are pecult arly reprehentible at the 
prefent crifis, when unanimity is fo highly neceflary. They 
are calculated to excite animofities, fimilar to thofe which 
once exilied between the Patricians “and ihe Plebeians in the 
Roman republic. Thefe animofities were on one occafion 
happily appeafed by Menenius Agrippa, whofe fable of the 
belly and the members may jutily be applied to thew the folly 
of any {cliifm between the landed ol the commercial in- 
terefis ; for as the funétions of the beaiy can only be carried 
on by the mutual co-operation of all its pants, fo cau the fune- 
tions of the ftate only be properly difcharged by the mutual 
co-operation of all clafles of the community. 














Sir J. C. Hippifley’s Intexnep Speech. 
[Continued fromppage 292 of volume xxviii.) 


{IN our former obfervations on this pamphlet we exhibited 
to the public the leading tenets of the Romifh Church, as 
tounded in its general councils, and their uniformly baneful 
effeéts om fociety ; and we proved from the infallibitity of 
thefe general councils, and froin the potitive afiertions of 
fome modern Romifh divines, that they could not admit of 
any alteration er improvement. 

In page 4, Sir J. C. H. contradiéis Do&tor Duigenan’s af- 
fertions on this point, without any one argument to invali- 
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date them, except the affurances of Doétor Troy and other 
Popifh prelates, that the doétrines of Popery bad no exift- 
ence, and were mere bugbears. But we proved that Doétor 
‘Troy, in his Paftoral Letter of 1793, contradicted, in the mott 
potitive manner, his afluranees made to Sir J. C. H. in the 
year 1805, and intifted, in various parts of it, that they are 
ynfallible, and that they uever can undergo any chat ge. 
The woeful tiate of Ireland from the year 1793, when that 
work was publithed, to the year 1798, having been dilgraced 
by the grofs perjuries of its Popifh imha! yilaats, by treafona- 
ble contpirac ies, infurrections and mailacres, affords melan- 
choly proots of the truth of Doétor ‘Troy’s affertions, made in 
his Pattoral Letter of 17038. Sir J.C. H. refts his chief f argu- 
ments, tor granting to Romanifis an equal fhare of political 
power with Protettants, “on the very great portion of the 
tormer in the extended population of ‘Great Britain and Ire- 
land, not leis than one-fourth (as he fays); on the immente 
number of them ferving in our fleets and armies, which he 
ftates at two hundred thoufand,” and on an exaggerated ftate- 
ment of their numbers in Ireland, compared to its Proteftant 
inhabitants. 

We fhall proceed to prove how ill informed he is on thefe 
points. 

Sir William Petty furveyed the whole kingdom of lreland 
with great accuracy, as appears by his very excellent map, 
in the furvevor general’ s ofice in Dublin, fhortiy betore the 
refioration in 1660. In his Political Anatomy, he fiates the 
whole population of Ireland, in 1072, fixteen years antece- 
dent to the commencement of the revolution war, to be one 
million one hundged thoufand. 

Deaw Swift, in-his Draper’s Letters, publifhed in 1724, af- 
ferts, that the inhabitants of Ireland, according to the largeft 
computation, amounted to one million anda half. In 1732, 
an enumeration of the inhabitants of Ireland was made by 
order of government, and they were fonud to be under two 
militons. 

Mr. Bufhe, a member of the @rifh Houfe of Commons, 
has given an account of the number of houles in Ireland, 
calculated from the hearth-money books in 1791, and from 
other documents, for enumerating the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Mr. Chalmers, from the documents publifhed by Mr. 
Buthe, calculates the number of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
in 1791, to amount to four millions two hundred thoufand ; 
and he deduces from thence, that they have been nearly 
quadrupled in the courfe of one hundred years finace the re- 
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volution. (See Chalmers’s Ettimate, pp. 222, 223). With this 
calculation we cannot agree, for the following reafons : 

ift. Mr. Chaliners, wlio has taken great pains to afcertain 
the population of England and W ales, computes it, at the 
time of the rey olution, to have amounted to nearly feven 
millions* ; and in the year 1794, to amount to nearly eight 
millions and a half}. and, confequently, that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales has increafed only one million 
anda haif in one hundred years. In his quotation trom Mr. 
Wallace, it is laid down, that the diftreffed circumftances of 
mankind, difabling them to provide for a family, check very 
greatly the increafe of population}: and he fiates, that 
when England was a country of vy rater and warriors, fhe 
was inconfiderable in numbers; that when manufactures 
found their way into the country, when hufbandmen gra- 
duaily acquired g greater {kill, and when the fpirit of commerce 
univerfal ily prevailed, people, as it were, grew out of the 
earth, amidft convulfions, famine, and warfare ; that England 
can {carcely be regarded as a manufacturing and commercial 
country at the revolution, when contrafted with her prefent 
profperity in trade and manufaGure$. lreland, during the 
whole period from the revolution to the prefent day, when 
manufactures are little more than in their dawn, that dawn 
commencing only in the year 1782, when the thackles on her 
trade were removed, may be faid to have been a country of 
fhepherds and warriors. ‘The whole of Ireland, part of the 
province of Ultier excepted, in which the linen manutac- 
ture has for fome years flourifhed, having been almoft defti- 
tute of manufactures and agriculture, and ‘inhabited chiefly 
by herdfmen; a peafantry as poor and miférable as any in 
Europe, for want of employment; and always furnithing ‘the 
armies of foreign potentates, as well as thofe of Great Bri- 
tain, with multitudes of foldiers ; and other nations, but par- 
ticularly America, with emigrants; England, at the fame 
time, conftantly increafing fo much in manufactures and 
commerce, that the want of hands to carry them on is often 
complained of. From all'which, we think it not only impro- 
bable, but impofiible, that Ireland can have quadrupled her 
population fince the revolution, and that England and Wales 
fhould not, in the fame fpace of time, have increafed their 
population even by one-fourth, 

Qdly. We think the calculation made by Mr. Chalmers, 
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* Eftimate, p. 58. + Ibid. 220, t Ettimate, p. 221, 
§ Eftimate, pp. 212, 2153. 
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from the documents aliorded by Mr. Buthe, of the number 
in each houfe, viz. fix perions to a houfe of one_hearth,is too 
great; as not more tian four if fo many, fhould be allowed. 
The inhabitants of fuch heuies cannot be fuppofed to main- 
tain fervants ‘They confitt of a man, his wife and’children, 
When tuiiv inhabited ; and often of widows and ehildeen. 
Perfons wie oceupy iuch heutes commonly fend off their 
children as fervauts, or labourers, to gain a fubffience, as 
frou their extreme poverty they aie not able to maintain a 
fainily. 
sdiy. We are inclined to think that there is fome grofs error 
in the calculatien of the number of houfes in Lrel: and, and 
that they are much below Mr. Bufhe’s computation of them. 
4thly. The fuperficial contents of Great Britain are, to 
thoie of Ireland, in the propontion of three and a half to 
one. We conceive, from an infpection et the maps, that 
the fuperficial contents of Scotland, with its iflands, are 
nearly the fame with thoie of Ireland ; perhaps they exceed 
them a little: England and Wales tout be, therefore, much 
more than twice as large as [reland. If England and Wales 
have mountains and walies, Lreland has them in a much 
greater degree, and bogs, lakes, and morafles infinitely more 
extenfive. Jn the inhabited parts of the two iflands, the 
populoafneis of England and Wales exceeds that of lreland 
in a very great ratio. We appeal io every intelligent man, 
who has travelled th rough both countries, whether the jocal 
population of England and Wales be not much greater than 
that of Ireland. We con eive that Mr. Chalmers, whofe ac- 
curate refearches and judgment do him infinite bonvur, never 
travelled through [reland, particalarly through the provinces 
of Connaught, Leinfier, and Munfter; if he had, he never 
could have been induced to believe that lreland contained up- 
wards of four millions of inhabttants, and England and Wales 
only double that number. We will venture to affert, either 
that the calculation of the number of inhabitants of England 
and Wales ismuach underrated (w hic h isthe fact), or that the 
number of inhabitants in Ireland is very much exaggerated ; 
and that if the latter centains foar millions, the former can- 
not contain lefs than twelve millions. We have a more fa- 
vourable opinion of the accuracy of Mr. Chalmers than that 
of Mr. Buthe; and the former has founded all his inferences 
on this fabject on the erroneous data of the latter. Some 
Irifh gentiemen, who have aflumed the title of patriots, have 
exaggel rated the firength and importance of [reland for the 
purpole of bearding England, and particularly the United 
{rifhmen and their coadjutors—the advocates of Popery. 
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A member of the former, not long fince, pubithed a pamph et 
in Dublin, relating to the health of the citizens, and the 
means of preferving it, in which he trantiently alerts, that 
its population amounts to four hundred theufand; though 
the Rev. Mr. Whitelaw, now a beneficed clergyman in Dub- 
lin, made an enumeration of theai, formed trom per fonal 
vifitation of every houfe and ttreet, and he iiates ts popula- 
tion at one hundred and feventy thoufaud, with a fimall 
fractien. On the whole, we are decidedly of opinion, that 
the whole inhabitants of Ireland do not ex xceed ihree mil- 
jions. 

We fhall now proceed to examine the relative numbers of 
Protefiants and Papifisin freland, Sir William Petty, in his 
“ Political Anatomy,” ftales the propqruon of them in _ 
land to be as three to eight, in the year 1672, fixteen yea 
before the revolution, fo that at that time the ctehanks 
amounted to no more than one-third of the inhabitants of 
the country. in the year 1732, an accurate enumeration 
was made, by erder of government, of all the families in Ire- 
land, diftinguithing the Proteftants from thofe of the Popith 
ineach province ; and from thence a calculation was made 
of the relative numbers of each perfuation in freland. It 
was publifhed in Dublin in 1736, and reprinted in 1788. It 
appears from this very accurate calculation, made in the year 
1752, thatthe number of Protefiant inirabitants was, to that 
of the Popifh, in the proportion of two and a half to one. 
Dogor Burke, Romifh titular bifhop of Olt v, wrote a book 
in Latin, entitled, “ Hibernia Dominicana,” the fifft part of 
which was publifhed in 1762, the fecond in 1772. In this 
he ftates, that an enumeration was made of tue vumber of 
Proteftants and Papifts in lreland, in 1741, aud tiat the for- 
mer ainounted to 700,453, tie latter to 1,030,908. Thus it 
appears, that according to Doéior Burke, the preportion in 
1731 was not quite two to one; and it cannot be doubted, 
but that he would be inclined to exaggerate the number of 
his own votaries. He laments, in his Hiberma Domiiuecana, 
the great increafe of the Proteitants, and the diminution of 
the Romanifts, fince the year i731; for he fays, that the 
opulent members of his communion feve been converted by 
the penal laws, and the lower clafs in whole ‘roops (turmatim) 
by the charter fchools. The Popery code, which contnued 
in tull force to the year 1776, joined to the operation of the 
charter {choo!s, mutt have increated the proportion on the 
Protettant fide. 


® The return of the number of paupers of each perfuafion 
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admitted into the Houfe of Induftry is a document which 
muft have great we eight in determining this quettion 

This houte is a charitable inftitution, for the reception of 
beggars of every religious periuafion, who refort to Dublin 
from all parts of (reland, for there are no poor rates: there, 
It appears by a return of the beggars admitted into at, for 
fix years, that the Romanitts in it did not exceed the Protefte 
ants in the proportion of three to one. 


Numbers Admitted. 

Protefiants. Papiits. 
In 1784 - 696 1870 
In 1785 - 7068 2435 
In 1786 - 1794 201¢ 
In 1787 - 1403 $3541 
In 1788 - §054 $043 
In 1789 - 798 3015 


a 


a ee 


no eS ae eee 


Sum total 6313 17,816 


The Houfe of Indufiry is filled with the loweft clafs ; and as 
the property of the Proteftants is infinitely fuperior to that 
of the Romanitis*, the number of paupers wuft be much 
greater on the fide of the latter ; befides, as wandering beg- 


gars flock to Dublin from all parts of Lreland, it is to be con- 
fidered that the feweft come from the northern counties, in 
which Proteftants predominate ;_ for having a flourifhing 
manufaéture, and fuperior habits of induttry, they fend forth 
-feweft beggars. We will appeal to thofe who are well ac- 
quainted ‘with [reland, whether there is not much more men- 
dicity in either of the provinees of Leinfter, Munfter, or 
Connaught, than in Ulfter, which contains the Proteftant 
counties. The Catholic committee, convened in Dublin in 
1792, firft aflerted, that their votaries exceeded the Proteft- 
ants in the proportion of three to one, and that the grofs 
number of the inhabitants of lreiand amounted to four mil- 
lions. As that committee formed the plan of the dreadiul 
rebellion which broke out in 1798, and which had for its ob- 
ject the complete excifion of Proteftants of every defcription, 
and the feparation of their native country from England, 
they magnified the number of their fe.low religionifis, in or- 
der to infpire thein with certain hopes of fucceeding in their 
defigns. Previous to the repeal of the penal laws, which 
evidently encouraged them to form thofe treafou able ma- 





* The landed property of ihe Proteftants, compared to that of thegi 
Papifts, isin the proportion of ninety-nine to one, 
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chinations, they rated their numbers at but two mil/ions. In 
the debate on Mr. Gardiner’s bill, in the [rifh Houfe of Com- 
mons, for repealing the buik of the penal laws in 1782, Mr. 
Grattan ftated, as his reafons for making further concetflions 
to the Irifh Catholics, “* as the moti likely means of obtain- 
ing a victory over the pre cjudices of C ‘atholics, and our own,’ 
he. gave his' confent to Mr. G.’s bill, “ becaufe he would not 
keep two millions of his fellow-fubjecis in a fiate of flavery.” 
Mr. Grattan, the great advocate of the Romanifis, was fup- 
poted to have amore perfect knowledge of the ftate of his 
native country than any other perfon. Docior Butler, titu- 
Jar arc hbifhop of Cafhell, in his letter to Mr. Ord, of March 
1ft, 1787, repretents the propriety of removing the remain- 
ing links of the fhackles of the penal laws from two millions 
of his Majetty’s fubjects. When the Roman Caiholics ad- 
dreffed the Duke of Clarence at Cork, in 1787, they fpeak of 
the loyalty of two millions of their order in Ireland in their 
addrefs. “For the purpofe of fhewing how fatal to the peace 
and fecurity of Ireland the grofs ignorance of Englifh ftatef- 
men of its real ftate has bee n, we {hall give Mr. Fox’s opi- 
nion on the repeal of the penal laws, delivered in the Houfe 
of Commons in 1782. 

“ That the intejiine divifions of that country were no more®* : 
the religious prejudices of former ages were > forgotten, and 
the Roman Catholics, reftored to the rights of men and citi- 
zens, would become an acceflion of ftrength and wealth to 
the empire. Upon the whole, he was convinced that the 
Irith defired nothing more ardently, than proper grounds for 
being molt cordially united to Great Britain, and he was jure 
they would be attached to this country even to bigotry.” “His 
wifhes in favour of the Roman Catholics have been not on! 
fulfilled but exceeded ; but his hopes and expectations have 
been difappointed, 

From the fair ftatement which we have given of the pro- 
bable number of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
fpectively, the reader will readily perceive the grofs error of 
Sir J. C. Hippifley, in aflerting ihat more than one-half of 


the perfons ferving in our fleets and armies are Irifh Ro- 
mani{ts. 





* The penal laws kept the [nth Papitts quiet. The fatal errors 
of this great ttatefman thould be a falutary admonition to Sir J. C. 


Hippifley, who has advanced fo many rath and ill-founded opinions 
on the ftate of Ireland. 
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The number of failors, including 29,000 marines 

voted jor the year 1806, was - - - 120,000 
The number of foldiers voted for the fame year 

was - - - - - - - 154,473 


Total 254,473 

The tonnage of the fhipping of Great Britain 

and Ireland in 1806, was - - - 2,263,714 

In this grofs calculation the tonnage of Ireland 

was but - - - - - - 55,545 

The reader may deduce from this w hat may probably be 
the number of Irith failors, compared to Englith, ferving in 
the navy; and itis to be confidered that many of the former 
are Proteftants. 

As'to the Irifh foldiers ferving in the imperial army of the 
line, it is univerfally well known that four-fifths of them are 
raifed in the Proteltant counties of Uliter. Thofe who are 
concerned in the recruiting fervice refort to them in the 
firft inftance, as a matter of courfe, becaufe they know that 
they can raife more men in one of the manufacturing towns 
of the north, on agcount of their great population, ‘than in 
an entire county of any of the three other provinces; in 
which the pricfts, it is well known, endeavour to prevent any 
of their flock from enlifting in the King’s fervice. Sir J. C. 
H. fays, in page 69, that ej in many regiments of the line the 
Catholics form a very large majority, extending even to two- 
thirds.” This 1 is founded merely on his di¢tum, and we have 
proved fo many of his aflertions on this fubjeét to be un- 
founded, that little reliance can be placed on them. We 
can appeal to every perion well acquainted with the ftate of 
his Majefty’s army, whether his ftatement is not grofsly 
erroneous. The volunteers required from the militia of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland this year are 31,000, tho‘e from Ireland 
but 7,000; and many of the latter are Proteftants. On 
the whole, ‘the reader matt perceive how prepo(terous Sir J. 
C. H.’s ftatement is, when he afferts that there are 200,000 
Trith Roman Catholics in our army and navy, as the w hole of 
our failors and foldiers voted that year did not exceed 
254,473. 

In anfwer to Doétor Duigenan’s obfervation, that Catho- 
lics hold oaths taken to heretics to be null and void, Sir J. C. 
H. infifts on the contrary, and afferts, “ that every caperhiben 
and every expofition of the Roman Catholic doétrine en- 
joins a ferupulous obfervance of an oath.” We have already 
proved, that fuch obligations are declared not to be binding 
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by the general councils and the canon law of the Romifh 
Church, and by many Papal bulls and epifiles. We thall 
here addace {ome more inftances of it. Innocent IIL ab- 
folved King John’s fubjects from their oaths of allegiance in 
the thi teenth century. In 1281, Martin V declared all 
leagues, confederacies, oe enzacements, entered into by any 
fovereign priuces with Michael Paliologus, Emperor of Con- 
fiantinopie, to be nail wind void, even tne nagh confirmed 6b 
anoath. lathe fiftcenth century, Viadifaus, King of Hun- 
gary, made peace with Amevatht, Eine ror of the Turks, 
and they bound themfelves mutually by an oath to ad- 
here to it; but Pope Eugenius IV nerfuaded Viadiilaus to 
violate it, becaufe, as he faid, no Jatth was to be kept with he- 
retics., He accordingly obeved the } -ope’s mandate, 

Ade fiructive war ot thirty years between the Proteftant 
and Popith princes of Germany was conciuded by the peace 
of Wet ftphal via, in the year 1643. bee ‘y bound themielves 
mutually to the obfervance of tt by ar oath ; but the Pope 
pronounced the oath to be null and void, as it was made to 
heretics. tn the preliminaries of the treaty of Utrecht, be- 
tween the Emperor and Lewis XIV, it was agreed, that the 
Proteftants of Ger many thould enjoy the free exercife of their 
religion, and all the privileges which had been fecured to 
them by the peace of Weftphalia. The Pope having heard 
of it, declared the treaty to be null and void, even “though 
contirmed by an oath. fa all the Papal bulls and epiftles 
publifhed in Ireland, to promote the rebellions which 
prevailed there in the reigns of Elizabeth, James J, and 
Charles [, pienary indulgence and a full remiflion of their 
fins were granted to all fuch Catholics as fhould take u 
arins to extirpate heretics, and they were declared lo be dif- 
charged from their oath of allegiance*. In the bull of Pope 
Urban VIII, dated at Rome the 25th of May, 1643, the fol- 
lowing indulgence ji is granted, “to all and every one of the 
faithful Chiifians, in the forefaid kingdom of Ireland, now, 
and for the time, militating againtt the heretics, and ‘other 
eneinies of the Catholic faith, from all fins, trefpafles, tranf- 
greflions, crimes, and delinquencies, how heinous and atro- 
clous foever they be, not omitting thofe very enormities in 
the ott peculiar cafes, which by any whatfoever former 
confi:tution of ours, or of our predeceflors, were defigned to 
be rejerved to the ordinary or apojlolic See, from all which 





* ‘This took place in England during Elizabeth’s reign. 
NO, €XV. VOL. XXIX. Cc 
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the confeffor fhall hereby have power granted him to abfolve 
ithe furefaid Catholics” The mais of the [rifh Papitts paid 
no regard to an oath of allegiance in the rebellion of 1798 ; 
nay, in many places they, headed by their priefts, a thort tme 
before its explofion, iolicited the civil magiftrate to adminif- 
ter oaths of allegiance to them, at the altar of their refpective 
chapels; and they afterwards uniformly violated them*. It 
is moft certain that they pracétifed this diflimulation, for no 
other purpofe but to lull the government into a fiate of fu- 
ine and dangerous fecurity ; and it had the delired effect. 
hen the rebellion was over, father Byrne, a Wextord priett, 
wrote a letter the 30th of April, 1799, to Mr. Donovan, an 
eminent attorney in Dublin, complaining of the cruel treat- 
ment which he received from his bifhop, Doétor Caulfield, 
even after he had received the King’s pardon ; and in this he 
fays, “ inftead of excommunicating them (the rebels) for 
their horrid rebellion, he gave them his benediction, in the 
chapel yard,the day they took Wextord, and two days before 
they called on me to followthem. Lotiead of excommuni- 
cating the barbarous murderers of Scullabogue, he gave his 
riefts power to give abfolution for murder, a power which 
ever till then he referved to himielf +.” 

Thomas Cleary, the poftillion of Mr. Turtier, was hanged 
on Wexford bridge in 1798, for being concerned in the mur- 
der of his mafter; and at the place of execution le declared, 
in the prelence of the high theriff and three magiftrates of the 
county of Wexford, who took down and attelied his con- 
feflion, that he had obtained abfolution for it from father 
Murphy, parifh prieft of Kilrufh, and father Ryan, who offi- 
ciated at Fernst. Doctor: Caultield, titular bithop of Ferns, 
on the 19th of March, 1800, wrote a letter to Bryan Murphy, 
a prieft, in which he accufes him of “ diabolical audacity to 
attempt to hear facramental confeilions, and to give the 





ia, 


* See the flate of the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, Mayo, and 
Sligo, during the rebellion, in Sir Richard’ Mufgrave’s Hiftory there- 
of, in which thefe grofs perjuries are minutely defcribed. Ibid, vol. 
ji, p. 455. : 

+ It is well known to be a doctrine which is conftantly praétifed 
in the Church of Rome, for the bithop or the apoftolic fee to dele- 
gate a power to the inferior clergy, to give abfolution for crimes of 
very great enormity ; @ power which they referve to themfelves, ex- 
cept on extraordinary occafions, fuch as to perfons guilty of murder, 
or rebellion againft their liege fovereign, in obedience to a Papal bull, 
as occurred in the cafe of Urban VILi, which we mentioned. 

t Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. ii, p. 423. 
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tinfortunate penitents abfolution, which was not in his power 
to give, thereby heaping coals on his own head, leaving the 
unhappy finners in their fins, and, as was his practice, leading 
them to utter perdition ;” and the ‘reafous which he atligns for 
his incompetency to do fo, as fiated by his bithop, is, that he 
had not obtained any faculties from him*. 

It is univerfally admitted, by. the votaries of the holy feet, 
“ that any doétrine inferted in the body of the canon law, 
becomes the doétrine of their church ;” now, in the canon 
Jaw we find it afferted{, that tne Pope may a abfolve perfons 
from their oaths ; that Pope Zachary§ depofed the King of 
France, not fo much for his crimes, as that he was unfit to 
rule ; that we are abfolved| from all oaths to an excommu- 
nicated perfon**, and that itis our duty to yield no obedience 
tohim. That clergymen}+ ought not to {wear allegiance to 
their prince, and that they are e xemptt? from the jurifdi@ion 
of the fecular magiftrate. And the Council of Trent§§ has 
confirmed all thefe canons, to the obfervance of which! all 
their priefts and dignitaries are {worn. 

What opinion mafi the reader have of Sir: J. C. H.’s in- 
formetion on this fubjeét, when he afferts in pages 23 and 61, 
that the form, the pradtice, and the fuppofed effects of abfo- 
lution are the fame in the Proteftant and Romifh churches, 
and that the latter does not claim any power with re{pect to 
abfolution, that is not claimed by the Church of England it- 
felf ? As tothe nullity of oaths to an heretical fate, the tol- 
Jowing incident, which occurred a fhort time previous to the 
rebellion of 17Y8, proves that it is maintained in Ireland. A 
Joyal Papitt, in the county of Wicklow, informed his land- 
lord, mise King, of Rathdrum, that it had been decided 





* Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. ii, p. 426. 

+ Father Ellis’s Sermon before the King, Dec. 5th, 1806, p. 21. 

t Gratian. Can, 15. Quef. 6, autor itaten, edit. 1518, 4to, et 
fidelitatis etiam juramento Romanus nonnullos abfolvit. 

§ Id. [bid. Can. alius. || Id. Ibid. Can. nos fan&orum. 

** All heretics are excommunicated at Rome in the Bulla Cena 
Domini. 

4+ Gratian. Can. 15, diflinét. 63, fol. 90. 

tt Id. fol. 135, col. 3, lit. bh. 

§§ Decernit et precipit facros canones et concilia generalia omnia, 
necnon alias apoftolicas fanctiones in favore ecclefiatticarum perfon- 
arum, libertatis eccleliafiice et contra ejus violatores editus. Seff, 25, 
c. 20. 

HW Bulla Pii 4ti, fuper forma Profeff. Fidei. 

C2 
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and declared by their clergy, that fuch oaths were not bind- 
ing. This man, therefore, recommended to Captain King to 
frame a particular form of a teft oath, which the members of 
his corps fhould be afked voluntarily to fwear, and he at the 
fame time affured him, that numbers of thofe who were difaf- 
fected would refufe to take it. His prediction turned out to 
be true, for forty-four Papifts, who were United lrifhmen, re- 
fufed to take it, and quitted the corps. This teft oath, and 
the occafion of framing it, having been inferted in the Dublin 
Journal, it was adopted by the officers of many corps in the 
counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford ; and it produced 
. univerfally the fame effe@*. The rebeilion would have been 
much more defiructive than it was, but that great nnmbers 
of F Popith traitors were difarmed by this fortunate difcovery+. 
Butter’s deicription of an oath taken by the Jrifh traitors, 
previous to the rebellion, is fo firiking, that we prefent it to 
our readers. 


“* We are not commanded to forbear, 
“ Indefinitely at all to fwear, 
‘** But to fwear idly and in vain, 
“* Without felf-intereft or gain. 
‘“¢ For breaking of an oath and lying, 
** Is but a kind of felf-denying; 
*¢ A faint-like virtue, and from hence 
** Some have broke caths by providence, 
i “« Some to the glory of the Lord 
a ‘“* Perjur’d themfelves, and brake their wordf. 
: ** And this the conftant rule and practice 
** Of all our late Apofiles’ acts is§. 
** Was not the caufe at firft begun 
“ By perjury|j, and carried on ? 
*¢ Was there an oath the godly took, 
*« But in due time aud place they broke ?” 


ieM=titoee..  Seee 


< E 


the dotétrines of the Council of Trent, by the elegant Bof- 
fuet, Bifhop of Meaux, and he fays that the Calvinifts pre- 





* Ail thefe perfons had previoufly taken the oath of allegiance, 
and the United Irifhman’s oath. 

+ All this is to Le eg at large in Sir R. Mufgrave’s Hift. of the 
a vol. I, p. 
t The crufade inl Teale was to the glory of the Lord, 
5" (his alludes to the prietis who perjured “themfelves, and encou- 
raged their flock todo fo, 

| The vaths which they took before the rebellion to lull the magif- 
trates, 





In page $3, Sir J. C. H. commends a liberal expofition of 
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dicted, that it would have drawn on him the thunders of the 
Vatican, becaufe they afferted that he had betrayed his 
church, and that his expofition was not the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome. 

But Sir J. C. H. fiates, as a proof of the pure and liberal 
principles of that church, that the bifhop neverthelefs receiv- 
ed the highett eulogies from every quarter, and two lucceflive 
briefs from Pope Innocent XI, in commendation of his 
work. We think it right to remind our readers, that Lewis 
XIV endeavoured to maintain the following doétrines, “ that 
God has not given to Peter or his fucceffors any power, direct 
or indirect, over the temporals of princes, and that he cannot 
abfolve fubjeéts from their oath of fidelity.” This occafioned 
a violent breach between the court of France and the holy 
fee, filled at thattime by Innocent XJ, who boldly maintain- 
ed the contrary, oppofed that potent monarch, and finally 
fucceeded by a full eftablifhment of the difpenfing and de- 

ofing doéirines*. 
" Bene 56, Sir J. C. H. fays, 


“ | have ever underftood, and I have the beft authority+ for faying 
fo, thatexcommunication, as taught and pradtifed by the R. C. pre- 
lates of Ireland, has no civil effects whatever, and has barely con- 
fified of depriving the offending party of the facraments, and other 
fpiritual benefits of the Church ; and that no more is aflumed by 
them than that which all defcriptions of Chriftians affume, namely, 
the power of fevering their refractory members from their commu- 
nion.” 


We are furprifed at his grofs ignorance of hiftory, in not 
knowing the woeful effects of Papal excommunications for 
inany centuries, in producing the detbronement of fovereign 
princes, and often their affaflination, and the maffacre of their 
fubjeéts, in confequence of treafonable con{piracies, civil 
wars and rebellions. We have fiated various inftances of 
this, from the tenth century to our own times, and we {hall 
refer our readers for them to the preceding part of this Review, 

During the horrid [rith rebellion of 1641, the confederate 
Catholics of Kilkenny, confifting of all the nobility, gentry, 
and dignified clergy of the Roman Catholics, arrogated and 





* The Council of Trent confirms all the impious do@rines of the 
Councils of Lateran and Conftance, and no perfan could palliate or 
excufe the impious do¢trines of the latter. 

+ He means the authority of the Irith titular bifhops, who have 
already impofed upon him, and will deceive him as often as he ap- 
peals to them. : 
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ufurped all the powers and functions of the parliament and 
the executive government, and renouncing their allegiance 
to an heretical fovereign, as they were bound to do by the 
principles of their religion, offered the kingdom oi Ireland to 
the Pope, the Kings of France and Spain, and to the Duke 
of Lorrain. After various truitiels endeavours to expel the 
King’s viceroy, the Marquis ot Ormond, by force of arms, 
by the perfidious violations of truces and treaties of peace, 
and other acis of treachery, they had recourfe to an expe- 
dieut which anfwered their mott fanguine wifhes—the de- 
nounciug an excommunication againft him, by the Popith 
prelates and clergy. {i this they declare to the people, that 
they found themfetves bound in confcience, after great delibe- 
ration, to declare againjt the continuance of his Majejty’s go- 
vernment in the Marquis of Ormonde, and that they are no 
longer to obey his orders and commanas, and that they muft 
ferve againf{ THE CoMMON enemy, for the defence of the Ca- 
tholic revigion. tends thus: And we do fulminate the an- 
nexed excommunication, of one date with this declaratien, 
againfi ali oppofers of the fuid declaration. Jamefiown, 12th 
of Auguji, 1650. In confequence of this, all his adherents, 
and even his own relations, who were Papifis, deferted him ; 
and he was obliged to retire to England. 

We fhall reter our readers to voi. 22, p.506 of this work, 
for the dreadful effeéts of excommunication in Ireland, and 
for the unbounded influence which it gives the Popifh prietts 
over the multitude. This was in the cafe of Donovan, a 
baker, excommunicated by O’Brien, a prieft, in the county 
of Cork. In page 56, where Sir J. C. H. aflerts, “ that no 
more is affumed by them (in the Romifh Church in cafes of 
excommunication) than that which all deferiptions of Chrift- 
ans aflume, he adds the following note,—“ Vide the letters of 
the R. C. prelates in the appendix, in which the mifrepre- 
fentat.ons on this fubject are fully refuled, particularly in the 
recent cafe of the prieft O’Brien and Donovan, which pro- 
duced a trial."—* Vide Appendix VI, in which the trantac- 
tion is particularly noted by Dr. Milner.” We fhailin the 
firit place obierve, that Sir J. C. H. is not founded in his af- 
fertion, that what we advanced on that affair wasa mifrepre- 
fentation, and that itwas refuted by Dr. Milner. On the con- 
trary, the Doctor admits the facis, but only fays, that the 
denunciation of Donovan was without the kuowledge or ap- 
probation of the Popifh bifhop, Dr. Coppinger. The fol- 
lowing facts cannot be denied, that Donovan was cempietely 
ruined by the denunciation of prieft O’Brien; for having 
been held in abhorrence even by his neareft friends, he was 
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deprived of all focial comfort, and, as churchmen fay, was 
interdiGied ab aqua etigni. By the verdict of twelve men 
he recovered 50/; and itis well known that he oug'it, and 
would have obtained damages to the amount of 4u0/, but 
that fome Papifts were on ihe jury Some weeks atter, Do- 
novan having gone to mals, the fame prieit, by an inflam- 
matory philippic again{t him, kindled an extraordinary de- 
gree of fanatical rancour again{t him in his ignorant and be- 
fotted congregation. Having then hallooed them at the 
poor baker, they affaulted and forcibly dragged him out of 
the chapel. For tins O’Briea was indicted at the quarter fef- 
fions of the county of Cork, and was convicted, to the fa- 
tisfaction of every perfon prefent. Doctor Milner, in his 
letter, (Appendix VI, p. 71) to Sir J. C. H., obferves, 
“O’Brien himfelf, in his juttification, dated laft October 
16th, and pubifhed in the Star, Courier, aud other new(pa- 
pers, adds, on this occafion, that he “had no precedentin the 
canons or practice of the Catholic religion for what he did.” 
As the Romifh Church has been noted tor the moft palpable 
and infamous forgeries, falfehoods, and fabrications, from 
the beginning of the 6th century to the prefent time, we can- 
not be furprifed at the hardened audacity of prieft O’Brien in 
making this groundlefs affertion. We have unequivocally 
proved (p- 273, et feq. vol. xxvii) that excommunication Is 
founded in the general councils and canons of the Romith 
Church, and we have defcribed its woeful effects in the cafe 
of Robert, King of France, fo early as the year 996. Any 
perfon who has refided any time in lreland, cannot but know 
what unbounded influence the Popith priefts derive from 
it;—an influence which, jomed tothe power which the 

enjoy from auricular confeflion and abfolution, has enabied 
them, tor above two centuries, to roufe the multitude into 
rebellion, Dr. Milner fays, in a note on the 7 1{t page of 
his letter, “ it was acknowledged at the trial, by Deanis Sul- 
livan, one of Donovan’s own witnefles, that the latter, if left 
to himfelf, would not have brought the aétion, but that he 
was excited to it, and fupported in it.” [t may be faid with 
equal truth, that of the number of Popifh priefts who were 
hanged or tran{ported for having taken an active part in the 
rebellion of 1798, none would have been punithed, had not 
the civil magiftrates excited and fupported the witnefles, many 
of whom were airaid to give evidence, dreading the effects 
of Popith vengeance, raifed and directed againft them by ex- 
communication. About four years ago, a tradefman in the 
county of Sligo brought an action againft a prieft, for having 
ruined him by an excommunication ; but he was nonfuited, 
as of many witnefles whom he had fummoned to give eyvi- 
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dence, none would venture to attend, dreading that they 


fhould be involved in the fame fate. It is well known that 
the admiuuifiration of juttice is materially impeded in [reland 
by the influence of Popifh prietis in deterring witnefles from 
giving evide nce, and that this will check the civilization of 
the lrifh nation. Spenter, Secretary to Lord Grey, in Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, ftates and laments that this, joined to the 
pronenefs otf “the Roman Catholics to commit perjury, ob» 
ftructed the execution of the laws. 

Sir J C. H., in p. 9, animadverts on the following obferva- 
tion of Po étor Duigenan, and denies the truth of 1k: “ every 
Britith lubject who acknowledges a foreign fupremacy, woutt 
be atiaitor.” Lord Coke deciares, in Lis Sth Report, page 
12, that 1 is high tresfon to acknow!ed ze the fv premacy of 
a foreign prince in any mlapner whatioe: er; and he therein 
gives iome inftances of perfons convicicd of that crime in 
the reign of Edward J, for having held {an intercourte with 
the Sce of edie: and this he “ay s “ before any Statule or 
AG ot Part.ament was enacted in that care.” Se tout it was 
high treaton at common law to ‘of. He fays, allo, im p. 
23 ./ the fiane, that the laws wn : were enetted in th reigns 
ot Henry Hl, Edw: wd i, Edward iil, and Kuchard Ll, “ were 
made bué im aljurance a the commen law. He fiates allo, 
that the . nthe Liihop of York produced a Papal buil, and at- 
tempied to ad i under it, for which his high contempt acainft 
tie hi Hg, wis CLoWD and dis guilty, in refuting to execute bis 
Sovercicn’s commaudment, fearing to do it againft the Pope’s 

rOVItG nu, by je dgement of the common law, the lands of 
Bis whoie bithopric k were feized ii into the King’s hands, and 
Jofi during his life, which judgement was be Fore any ftatute 
or act of parliament was made wn that cale*.” He further 
fays, “ that for the like oficnee, the Aichbiuhop of Canter- 
bury had been in a worle cale, by the judgement of the fages 
of the law, than to be pun ufhed for a con! empt, if the King 
had not exiended grace and fayour unto him.” Daring 
the time of cur Saxon ancettors, it was a high crime to ac- 
knowiedge or fubin.t to the Pope’s fapremacy. About the 
year 07», Wilired, Arckbithop of York, a prea! led to the 
p ope ag: ult an oidinanee made by a fyned of Bihops and 
is re (by ter rs, and produced a Papal bull aguinft at. Egtfrid, 
King of Northumberland, baving fubmitted it to the scale 
deration of a council contiiing at the nobility and clergy, 
they rejected it with indignation, and had- Wiltred imprifoned 








* Ibid, p. 23. 
Tt Thefe prelates acted only under the Pope’s fpiritual power. 
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Hippifley’s Intended Speech on the Catholic Petition. 41 
for having dared to appeal to a foreign juriidiction, That ju- 
dicious hiftorian, Carte, makes the toilowing obfervatiou on 
this transaction : “ Thus the liberty of the Saxon Church was 
vindicated on the clofe of the feveoch century, in the king- 
doin of the he — contifting of nv lefs than fix coun- 
ties*.”) By a jaw of Edward the Confeifor, the King is de- 
clared to be fupreme head of the church, and it is dire etly 
pointed at the p apal faupremacs+. ‘Thole who ac knowledge 
the gencial councils as arale of faith, mutt profets and fub- 
nitto the Pope’s fupremacy, both in temporals and fpiritus 
als, in (be moft unlimited manners, as it emanates from them, 
wid they ae the foundsauon oa which it refts. Would any 
Romaa Cathoire dare to adert that be wouid recovaize fume 
parts of tue general counens, and reject ihace i This would 
be confi ‘ered as dow: anit blafpieany, as all modern Romih 
divines iniitt on ther infallibil: ty 5 and therefore the votaries 
of the Holy See nuit acknowledge the Papal fup:emacy in 
the moft ungualimed manner. But fuppofe that they ac- 
koowiedved the ipritual excrete = it only, tuey muit itll 
be rezarded as traitors ior doing fu, becaute the difpenting 
with oachs, and the excommunicatin: y and de poling fove- 
reign princes, are beid to be part o: “ibeir (piri! val power. But 
ali the molt eminent modern divines of the Romifh Church 
go auch farther, | tor they infift on the Iniallibiuty of the 
Pope. Doétor Troy, in page 75 of his Paftoral Letier of 
1793, fays, © Notwithitanding the oppotite opinions of Ca- 
tholics reipeéting the Pope’s perfonal infallibility, when pro- 
nouncing folcmniy, or, as it is termed, ex cathedrat, on 
pornts of faith aud inorals, thefe different condemnstious: in 
various ages, have been uniformly “approved by the church 
difperted, “anid reprefeated by ne e majority of Biihops.’ > The 
Rey. Doétor Milner goes one fep tarther, for he maintains 
the infallibiity of the Pope, without the aid of the Cathe- 
dra. He fays, in his “ Eeccletiafiical Democracy Detecied,” 
publiihed iv 1793, “ The Pope has a right of addreiling his 





* Carte, vol.I, p. 250, 

+ Spelman’s Covcil. tome I, p. 108. 

} We prefume that this cathodes was fomewhat fimilar in its effeAs 
to the tripod, on which the prieftefs of Apallo fat when the pro- 
nounced oracles, in producing in{pirations and Mlapies of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“Ex adyto, tanquam cherdis, refponfa dedere, 
Sanius, et multo certa ratione, magis quam 
Pythia, que tripode ex Phebi, laureque profatur.” 
LUCRETIUS. 
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dorinal infiructions, and ecclefiaftical mandates, to every 
perjon of the church ; which mandates do not derive their 
authority from the acceptance of fuch portion of the church; 
and if thefe are not oppoted by the church at large, they are 
to be received as cuintng from Chrift himfe a, ‘*,.” page ys. “I 
was educated in the belief of the Pope’s inerrancy, nor have 
I yet feen fufficient arguments to chan: ge my opinion. No 
reater d: inger can refult to the ftate from admitting the iner- 
Tancy of the Pope, thay from admitting that of the church 
itfelf 5 and oti a hundredth part fo much as from allowing 
each individual to ereé a little tribunal of infallible authority 
in his own breaft, for deciding on the fenfe of Scripture+.” 
This is that luminary of the Romith Church, on whote af- 
furances for its pure and immaculate doctrines Sir J. C. H. 
relies with a degree of credulity bordering upon weaknels ; 
and it appears "alfo trom his correfpondence with Doctor 
Troy, that he has derived much light from that oracle of the 
Holy See. are to the opinions delivered by theie pre- 
lates, of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiffs, all the bulls 
and decretal epiftles which they ever iflued for excommunt- 
cating and depofing fovereign princes, for ablolving their fub- 
jecis trom their oaths of allegiance, and for invoking them 
to rife tn arms againit their rulers, were tounded upon divine 
authority, and their 4 right to do fo at this tune is founded on 
the fame fanction. 
In page 15 Sir John C. H. fays, it does not fignify where 
this fpiritual power is lodged. 


“ Whether with the Patriarch of Mofcow, or the Pope of Romef, 
provided the ftate 1s fatisfied with fuch pledges as Catholics are called 
upon to give in the oaths of 1791 and 1793, in which they declare, 
* that they do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any other Joreigr 
Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, or ought (o have, any tem- 
poral or civil jurifdiction, power, fuperwrity, or pre-eminence, di- 
rectly or mdireétly, within this realm,’ ” 

We have already proved, that the mafs of the Irifh Papifts 
pay no regard to an oath of allegiance ; and we have fully 
proved, that the fpiritual power of the Pope neceffarily in- 
volves his temporal fupremacy. 





-_— 


* What (lafphemy! The Pope calls himfelf Vicar of Chrift, to 
which Doétor Milner affents. 

+ The Rev, Doctor Milner was one of the Englith protefting Ca- 
tholics in 1789, on whofe fuppofed liberality the Parliament repealed 
many of the penal laws. 

t The people of Great Britain are much better pleafed to have it 
lodged with our gracious Sovereign thar the Pope. 
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Sir J.C. H. fays (p. 12) ‘‘ in iact it is contined to a fupre- 
macy purely {jiritual, a fupremacy which is contidered in- 
herent in all churches, as well as that of Rome.” “ The 
Kirk of Scotiand maintains a fupremacy (p. 14) equally in- 
dependent of the temporal jurifdiction of the crown. The 
General Aflembly confiders itfelf paramount in its definitions 
of doétrines and decrees of difcipline, and convenes and dif- 
folves itielf.” He therefore concludes (hat the Papal fupre- 
macy, limited merely to {pirituals, may be fately admitted in 
England, and that the teft oath denying and excluding it 
may be repealed. This is a ftrange way of reafoning It 
fhould be confidered that the fynods, or ecclefiatiical affem- 
blies, who prefide over the different feéis of Chriftians, con- 
fine themfelves only to their own votaries, and never inter- 
fere with the concerns of any other church; and they do not 
protefs any of thofe uncharitable and unchriftian-like doce 
trines, which have been a fruitful fource of treaionable con- 
fpiracies, of affailinations, of civil wars, rebellions, and maf- 
facres. As tothe Kirk of Scotland, they acknowledge the 
king’s fupremacy; and as a proof of it, they allow his Ma- 
jefty’s moderator to prefide in their general aflemblies. 
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A Second Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Efg. M.P. contain- 
ing Obfervattons on his Rill for the Eftablifhment of 
Parochial Schools in South Britain ; alfo Supplementa 
Obfervations. on the Religious Syjtems maintained by the 
Monthly and Critical Revi lewers, in their Strifures on the 
Author's firji Letter to Mr. Whitbread. By Johu Bowles, 

fy. 8vo, Pp. 122. 3s 6d. Stockdale, Puall-Mail; and 
Rivingtons. 1808. 


MR. Bowles’s firft Letter to Mr. Whitbread was noticed by 
us, at the time of its publication, and we earneitiy recom- 
mended it to the public, as containing a ftrong and excellent 
antidote to the deleterious qualities of Mr. W hitbread’s bill, 
which, thanks to the wifdom and vigilance of the Houfe of 
Lords, was arrefted in its progrets, and fo prevented from 
difgracing the ftatute book of the realm. In our review of 
that Letter, and other tracts on tke fame fubject, we de- 
livered our fentiments on the plan of Mr. Whitbread fo 
much at length as to render any repetition of them in this 
place wholly unneceffary. It may, however, not be im- 
proper to fiate, that, after the attentive and difpaflionate 
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confideration of the quetiion, a!! our original objections to 
that plan are firengithened and confirmed; and we truft we 
fhall not live to fee a Briuth Houfe of Commons again give 
its conient to any national fyfiem. of education, which has 
not for its bafis and its primary object the promulgation and 
extenfion of that pure religion which is profeiled by the 
minifters and members of the Eftabiifhed Church of England 
and Ireland. 

The Letter to Mr. Whitbread occupies but one half of the 
tract beiore us; but to that letter we fhal! now limit our at- 
tention, relerving his comments on the Anti-chriftian prin- 
ciples of certain modern critics for a different department 
of our work, and for a future number. Mr. Bowles begins 
by exprefling a lope, that as Mr. Whitbread, when he in- 
troduced his bill, took no farther notice of Mr. Lancatter’s 
fy{tem (which be had before moft harfhly and moft inconfi- 
derately eulogized), upon mature confideration, he had be- 
come “ fatisfied of its tendency to endanger the Ettablithed 
Church, and, indeed, the interetis of Chrittianity in general.” 
And this hope is firengthened, by the circumfiance of Mr. 
W. having, in a note to a printed report of his fpeech, ren- 
dered jutiice to Dr. Bell, as the real inventor of the new 
plan of education, by obferving that, “to him the world 
are firft indebied for one of the moit ufeful difcoveries 
which has ever been fubmitted to focieiy.” But, as our 
author very properly reminds Mr. W., “ the merits of Dr. 
Bell, with regard to this plan, are not confined to its dif- 
covery. ‘That gentleman has reduced it lo practice, firft at 
Madras, and fince in this country.” Our readers will re- 
member our remarks on the peculiar merits of Dr. Bell’s 
plan, of which religion conftitutes the bafis and the objeét, 
iN our review of that gentleman’s Sermon on the Education of 
the Poor, preached at Lambeth, 1 in the month of June lati. 

If there be any confitiency in Mr. Whitbread, if his prac- 
tice correfpond with his protetlions, he will not fail to move 
the Houie of Commons to bettow a fuitable reward on Dr. 
Bell, as the author of “ one of the moft ufeful difcoveries 
which bas ever been fubmitted to fociety.” Surely if the 
man who difcovers, or fupplies, a new mode of fecuring the 
body fiom the attacks of a dreadiul dileafe ; if the inventor 
of anew fyftem of draining land; be entitled to the grati- 
tude and favours of Parliament, he mutt be infinitely more 
detferving them, who fortities the mind, and fecures the foul, 
againft the affaults of infidelity, immorality, and vice, by 
facilitating the acquifition of that religious knowledge to the 
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poor and uninformed, which at once teaches them their duty, 
and encourages A we to perform it; and who thus renders 
to fociety the moti elfiential benefit which it is capable of re- 
ceiving from man. This is the only means of making ade- 
quate page to Dr. Bell for the injucy which he has 
fuftained by having the merit due only to him aferibed to 
another; aud that other fuch a man as Mr. Jofeph Lancatier ! 
Lancatier’s fytiem is, indeed, dangerous to the say 
Charch, a d the general interetis of Chriftianity. It is 
Anti-chrijian fyjiem, efientially, and neceflarily ; . although 
the pliant uiurper has belied his original principles, it is 
faid, or rather pretended to make them bend to his iutereft, 
by fubduing thofe radical objections to the ule of creeds, 
which he ftigimatized as being calculated only for the en- 
couragement of a /eét- -making fpirit, for the fole purpofe 
of depriving the oppofers of — plan of one of ther argu- 
ments. But it is impoilible to allude to this fubject, without 
deploring, moft ferioufly, and moft feelingly, the counten- 
ance whith this moft mifchievous and Anti-chrifiian plan 
fiill continues to receive from fome of the higheti perion- 
ages in this kingdom. Her Majetty, it is faid, and we fear 
with too much truth, fiill honours Laneatter with her patron- 
age and protection; and one f{chool, at leaft, is reported to 
have been eftablithed, by her Majetty’s partnige ng conveyed 
through the medium of Mrs. Harcourt, in the vicinity of 
Windlor, on Lancafier’s plan, and undex his fuperinteudance. 
This {fchool, indeed, has been approved by the curate (and 
what curate would have the refolution to withhold his aps. 
probation from an inftitution honoured with fuch a patron=* 
els’), who, it is faid, vitits it conftantly; of courfe, we muft 
conclude, that creeds are not excluded trom it. But we have 
radical objections to the preference thus given to the ufurper 
Lancafier over the legitimate founder of the fyfiem, Dr. 
Bell. Lancatter is a aiffenter from every Chriftian church, 
and, indeed, nothing but the liberal courtely of modern 
times could aflign to him the denomination of a Chriftian. 
His objection to Chriftian infiruétion was clearly and fully 
explained in the firtt developement of his plan and jts prin- 
ciples; his practice, too, was ftrictly conformable to his 
profeffions, for of ail his monitors, who aG@ed as his ufhers, 
and who were dettined to be the mafters of thefe fchools 
which he propoted to ettablifh throughout the realm, and 
who probably a¢t in that capacity at ‘this moment, not one 
was a member of the Eftablifhed Church! We fhall, there- 
fore, contend that it is the bounden duty of every member 
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of the eftablifhment, and indeed of every member of any 
branch of the Chriftian Chure th, to fet his face againft fuck 
a man; and, however, by an interefted departure from his 
own principles, n moft folemnly proclaimed, he may feek to 
remove the unanfwerable objections originally urged againft 
his fyfiem, to afford not the fmalleft encouragement to 
it, directly or indirectly. This being the cafe, then, 
how can the advifers of royalty; the confidential coun- 
fellors of the illuftrious Confort of that firm, magnani- 
mous, and unfhaken, DerenpeR oF THE Faitn, who is 
the lawfe! head of the Etiablifhed Church, who has, on 
every occafion, fo virtuoufly and fo refolutely fiood forth to 
fupport its rights, : and to maintain its great bulwarks, equally 
againft its falfe friends, and its avowed enemies; forbear to 
open Her Majefiy’s eyes to the dangerous confequences of 
lending the fanction of ber countenance to a fyftem, thé 
natural tendency of which is to bring up a generation of 
infidels ? Even, if Lancafier and the only ufeful part of his 
fyftem were fo infeparably linked together, that they could 
not be parted, there fliould not be a moment’s hefitation in 
rejecting the benefits of the latter, rather than to afford en- 
couragement to the mifchievous principles of the former. 
But, in-the firfi place, education is not at that low ebb, in 
this country, which certain pfeudo-philanthropifts and fecta- 
ries would have it believed ; and, in the next place, every ad- 
vantage to be derived from Lancatfter’s ftolen plan is to be 
found in Dr. Bell’s original fyfiem, together with all thofe 
eater benefits which this vain and officious Quaker has 
i daringly excluded from his. Dr. Bell, too, is a man of 
education and learning; a divine of the Church of England ; 
of found principles; active, intelligent, and zealous. Ad- 
mitting, then, what can only be admitted, even for a moment, 
for the fake of argument, that the two plans were equally 
excellent, can there exift a doubt, in the mind of any friend 
to the Charch, that a preference fhould be given to the con- 
fifient Protefiant over the doubting Quaker? or that the 
education of the rifing generation could be entrufted with 
greater fafety to the former than to the latter? At no other 
period fince the reformation (the ufurpation of Cromwell 
only excepted) could fuch a man as Lancafter, with fuch a 
fyftem of education as his, have met with the encourage- 
ment which he has experienced, But there is fuch a laxity 
of principle in the prefent times, fuch a want of zeal and dif- 
crimination in matters of the higheft importance, fuch a 
torpid indifference in refpect of religious concerns, as threaten 
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the moft fatal confequences to the Church, and, confequent- 
ly, to the State. And tf they who furround the grea¥ do 
not feek to open their eyes to this fad, but férious, truth ; 
and to lead them to adopt a line of conduct formed on a 
conviction of its valt importance ; they will neglect the moft 
eflentia! of their duties, and draw upon themfelves a weight 
of retponfibiiity, which they will find it more eaty to incur 
than to fupport. 

Mr. Bowles indulges a file at Mr. Whitbread’s curious 
idea of promoting the caufe of re ligion, morality, and virtue, 
merely by having boys taught to read, write, “and calt ac- 
counts; but the paffage i is too good not to be trantcribed. 


“ In the preamble of your Bill, it ftands confeffed that the true 
object of the education, or, as you term it, the infiruction of yout h, 
is * the promotion of religion, morality, and virtue.” The means 
by which you propofe to purfue this obje, are, intiruction i in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. You muti not be dilpleafed, Sir, if I 
contefs, that, notwithitanding the gravity and :mportance of the fub- 
ject, I find it difficult to reprefs a fmile, when T contemplate this 
ftrange affociation of ideas. You, Sir, have deeply confidered the 
fubject: you, doubtlefs, have traced, link by link, the chain of rea- 
foning which connedéts the widely-diftant terms of your propolition,--- 
that inftruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, tends to pro- 
mote religion and morality. But you muft not be furprifed that 
fuch a propofition, burfting at once, without any demonftration or 
illutiration, upon fuperficial minds, fhould produce a ludicrous efie@. 
It is true, to the word infirudtion, the term ‘ right’ appears in your 
preamble to be prefixed. But, 2s any fix individuals may conttrae 
this term in as many different ways, it does not cali a very firong 
light upon the fubject. It is alfo true, that, in the courfe of the dif- 
cufion which your Bill produced in the Houfe of Commons, you 
and your friends feemed difpofed to thew no quarter to thofe unfor- 
tunate underftandings that could not difcern a truth, which I cone 
ceive every one mult allow to be far trom felf-evident. You con- 
tended that your fyftem mutt necefiarily produce the effects which 
were expected to refult from it, One member is reported to have 
afierted, unrefervedly, that fuch initruction as was intended to be 
given by the Bill could not fail to promote morality and virtue; an- 
Other, that the more inftruction the people received, the more muft 
their morals and their induliry improve; and you yourfelt are faid 
to have argued, that, to teach them to read and write would enable 
them to appreciate as they ougbt the advantages of morality and 
virtue : nay, you even inferred, that in the mind of une genticman 
(Mr. Windham), enlightened as you declared it to be, there muti be 
‘avery dark ipot,’ fince it did not perceive the jufinefs of thefe 
conclufions. At the rifk, however, ot incurring the reproach of 
complete intellectual darknefs. I will venture to affert, not only that 
there dues not neceflarily exift arly connection betweeg the kind of 
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inflru@ion which you propofe to impart to the lower orders and the 
practice of religion and virtue, but, alfo, that much danger is to be 
app chended, lett fuch infiruction prove injurious, in a fatal degree, 
tu tue true intereits of religion and virtue. The education which, 
according to your plan, the legiflature was to provide tor the poor, 
was injirudhion in rede Mg, writing, aud urcthmetic ; FY and in coutorme 
ity with che principe which you muntained, and upon which your Bill 
is expreisly founded, the detired effeet, namely, the promotion ot reli- 
gion and virtue, Was to follow as a necefiary co tequence, Now, read 
ing and writing (to fay nothing In ths place oi anihmetc), are in 
themivives were arts, the utility of which depends tolely on the ap- 
plication, Tbey are the appropriate means for the acquiliuon and 
difiulion of fcience. But icieuce, their proper object, even in its 
higheli fiate of perfection, may be, and frequently is, unaccompa- 
med with any regard for religion and viriue. ‘The above arts are 


not, however, exciutively appiied to the acquifition aud diffulion of 


fcience: they are iometimes Converted inte engines oi the moit ex- 
tevtive and Jafting miehiers They are not uafrequently employed 
in ditturbing ihe order of civil fociety, in promoting anarchy aud 
contulien, infid elity and vice. They are the ordinary methods of 
coriupting the priuciples and inflaming the paflions of the riling ge- 
nerauion. ‘They are found to be mott potent inftruments to excite 
the lower orders to tumult and infurrection, by making them dilia- 
tisfied with the inferiority of their own lot, envious of that of their 
fuperiors, and impatient under the falutary retiraints of law, That 
they are capable, by being applied to fuch bafe purpofes, of endan- 
gering the happrett conttiution that it bas ever been the lot of hu- 
manity tv experience, no one, who remembers the effects which were 


produced by the productions of Thomas Paine, can doubt.” 


Mr. Bowles, however, takes fpecial care to guard himfelf 
againft the ippulation of arguing againft the ule of a thing 
from its pollibie abufe. And his ideas as to the general in- 
firuction of the poor ave firictly coniormable wi ith our own ; ; 
namely, that they fhould receive fo much infiruction as 
fhould enabie them to read the fcriptures, and, wiih proper 
affifiance, to uuderitand tuem. Indeed this is ‘neceflary, or 
at leaft detirable, tor every Chrifiian; becaufe the Divine 
Founder ot their faith hes commanded them to fearch the 
feriptures for the divine truths which he came to unfold and 
to confirm, 


It is truly aftunithing that enlightened minds fhould fal! into er- 
rors which are at ome to palpabie and fo dangerous, efpecially 
when a plain, a fafe, and a dire¢t path lay immediately before them. 
If, as you feem to be fuliy aware, the true object of education be to 
promote religion anc morality, what can be fo ebvious as that, in 
order to efiectuate this iis dehgn, a re/igious education thould be be- 
fiowed? By fuch an education, if ‘properly coadudied, youth 
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would be taught their duties to God and mar. Thev would thus be 


guarded againit the {nares to which taev mud vife Le exnofed, 


in confequence even of the moderate « cree of lhierary inftruction of 
which they are fufcepnble. In thus neglecting to provide i.e means 
which are excluliveis Ealeul ated to promote the end which you pro- 
feflediy had in view, you are fhut out from all excufe, fince thofe 
means were repeatedly pointed out to you: notice, and prefled upon 
your coufideration. One member (the Chancellor of the Uxchequer) 
exprefied his firm conviciion, that, by a re/igious education alone the 
people’ coul! be made good fub ecis, and t!.cir hay Dp ineis be efiablith- 
ed: and another member (Mr. Pole Cares vf moved, that the word 
religious fhould be interted in the preain bie of your Bill, before the 
word m/rudion. ‘Vo this propofal you obje Sed. on th e ground that 
the word iftruction, as applied to children, implied, in common 
acceptation, religious and moral inftruction, ‘This is an undoubted 
truth; but it is a truth of which you, Sir, are not entitled to avail 
yourfelf, On the contrary, it places the defectivenefs of your fyf- 
tem ina fiili more confpicuous view, That the word inftruction, as 
applied to children, geners!!y implies religious and moral initru@ion, 
is owing to the care which bas been taken by thofe who have provid- 
ed the means of education, that religious and moral inftruétion 
fhouid be imparted. In your Bill, no fuch care anpears to be taken, 
and therefore you are not entitled to the Lenefit of the implication, of 
which you endeavour tu take advantage. Private education is to be 
confidered as under the more immediate fuperintendance of parents 3 
but thofe well-difpofed perions who have founded pub‘ic eleemefy- 
vary inftitutions, for the purpofe of education, have cenfidered reli- 
gious inftruction as a matter of too much importance to be left to 
chance, or to the difcretion of thofe to whom the condu@ of educa- 
tion might happen to be entrufted. They have therefore provided for 
fuch inftruction as a primary object, and have guarded, by funda- 
mental regulations, againft the poflibility of its being neglected. 
Shall the State, Sir, be the only patron that makes no provifion for 
the religious inftruétion of thofe whom it educates? Shall the State 
—the order, quiet, and fafety of which depend fo much upon the 
prevalence of religious principles, and the confequent practice of re- 
ligious duties—negle@ the precautions Which every private benefac- 
tor thinks it necefiary to take, in order to infure the great object of 
education,---religions and moral inftruction ? 

“ If, indeed, there were no eftabliihed religion in the country, it 
would be attended with confiderable difiiculty to incorporate religion 

with a fyflem of national education; becaufe, in that cafe, no one 
religious fyftem could, for fuch a purpofe, claim a preference over 
the ret. It was, apparently, a fenfe of this difficulty which led Mr. 
Jofeph Lancafter, when he forgot the preference which, with a view 
to national education, was julily due to the Eftablifhed Church, 
propofe that generalizing fyfem of religious infiruction which, in or- 
der to include in its fupport * all denominations of profeffing Chrif- 
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tians,’ was to inculcate no religious opinions about which thofe dene- 
minations had differed, but only thofe in which they all agreed: a 
fyfiem which would obvioufly exclude inftruCtion in any of the eflen- 
tials of Chriftianity, and, eonfequently, in Cariftianity itfelf Hap- 

ily, however, no fuch difficulty exifisemong us, We have an efta- 
blithed religion, which is founded onthe revealed will of God, and 
which molt itudioufly inculcates every Chriftian duty; a religion, of 
which it may truly be faid, that there is no virtue which its members 
are not thereby inftrudted to pratife ; no vice which they are not 
thereby fpecifically admoniihed to avoid. How natural was it, when 
the legiflature was devifing a plan for the education of the children of 
the lower clatles, a plan, the avowed objeét of which was to pro- 
mote religion and morality ; how natural, I fay, was it to make the 
inculcation of fuch a religion the diltinguifhing feature, or rather the 
operative principle, of the meafure! Nay, how aftonithing is it, 
that the Commons of Great Britain, in parliament affembled, in 






































paffing a Bill for the above exprels purpofe, fhould have overlooked : 

a provifion fo admirably and fo obvioulfly calculated for the attain- 

ment of the end which they had profefledly in view !” 4 
This omiffion is, indeed, aftonifhing; but it is another 4 

dread fymptom of the fberafi/y,---in other words---the indif= : 


ference. of the age. Mr. Bowles purfues this train of reflec- 
tion, and offers many pertinent and forcible remarks upen the ; 
t fubje&t. The diftinétion which he draws between edueation 
and infiruciion, which Mr. Whitbread ftrangely confounds, 
is equaily ingenious and juft. Adverting to Mr. Whitbread’s 
panegyric on the good effects relulting trom the education of 
the poor in Scotland, Mr. Bowles reminds him, that, iu that ; 
country, bone but members of the eftablithed religion can, by 
law, be entrnfied with the care of educating children; and he, 
very naturally, aiks him how he came not to have recourfe to 
the fame means of producing fimilar effects in England, 
where our anceitors were, at leaft, as provident as the Scotch 
op this lead, 























“© Tn England, until very lately, the laws relating to education 
were fubftantially the fame as thefe of Scotland. It was, indeed, a f! 
principle of the old Englith law, that the keeping of {chools was a 
matter of ecclefiaiucal juniidiction*; anda very wife principle it 
was. For as found religion, good morals, and competent learning, 
mult be confidered as indifpenfable qualifications in thofe who un- 
dertake the miiruction of youth, fo no other clafs inthe whole com- 
munity can be fuppofed equally fit to judge of thofe qualifications as 
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«« * In Cox’s cafe, Lord Keeper Wright faid, ‘ I always was, and 
fiillam, of opinion, that the keeping of fchools is, by the old laws 
of England, of ecclefiaitical cognizance.’—1 P. Williams, 32.” 
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the clergy. The principle itfelf is derived from the. acieut cin ons, 
which, thoug! deilitute of any intrinfic authority in this country, yet, 
having beea immemorially adopted, have Qiereby become a part of 
the common law: and which received, moreover, the exprefs fance 
tion of the legiflature in the reign of Henry YUU, when it was ens@ed 
that ail canons, confiitutions, ordinances, and /ynods-provtncial, hring 
then already made, and not repugnant to the law of the land, or the 
King’s prerogative, should fill be ufed and executed ; in which ftatute 
they are denominated ‘ cuftomed and ancient laws of the rea'm, ori- 
ginally eftablithed as laws of the fame, by fufferance, confent, and 
cufiorm, and none otherwile.” 

‘¢ In the exercife of this common law, ecclefiaftical jurifdi@ion 
over fchools, it was a fundamental regulation that every fchoolmatter 
fhould have a licence from the bifhop of the diecefe. The reafonae 
blenefs of this regulation is moft apparent, for it is to be prefumed 
that, in order to obtain the bifhop’s licence, the party applying for 
it muft pafs fuch an examination as is beft calculated to afcertain 
whether he is properly qualified for the inftrudtion of youth. Even 
after obtaining a licence, every {Choolmatfter was required, at the 
bifhop’s firft vifitation after his admiffion, to exhibit his licence, to 
be, by the faid bifhop, either allowed, or, upon juft caufe, difal- 
lowed and rejected+. The neceflity of the bifhop’s licence, to au. 
thorize the keeping of a fchool, was fully recognized in Cox’s cafet, 
and alfo in that of Rusthworth{] ; in reference to the latt of which it 
was obferved by Lord Kenyon, in the cafe of the King againft the 
Archbithep of York, that the Court thought that the Bijhop had done 
right in fuipending the licence until he had inguired into the maral cha- 
racter of the party applymg for wt. But that neceflity does not reft 
folely on the authority of the common law and of adjudged cafes; 
it bas been at different times confiimed by the legiflature, which has 
fubjected to various penaities every perion acting as a ichouinatter 
or teacher without being thereunto hicenfea by the bifhop; and 
which has, moreover, lise the law of Scotland, required of every 
fuch perton conformity to the efiablifhed worthip. By the 25d Eliz. 
c. 1, f. 6, every perfon keeping a fchoolinafter, who does not ‘ re- 
parr to Church,’ or is not ‘ allowed by the byhop or the ordinary of the 
diocefe, forfeits § for every month io keeping him, ten pdunds ;’ and 
the (choolmafter or teacher ‘ } rejuming fo teaca contrary to s At,’ 
is, upon cenviction, * dijubled ts be a teacher of youth,’ and lable to 
‘ fuffer wunprifonment without bad or marnprize for one year.’ By the 
2d Jac. i, c.4, 1.9, every tchoolmalte: (emcept in certain fpecified 
cafes), unlefs he be ‘ /pectal/y licenfed thereunto bg the archbi/nup, bi- 
fhop, or guardian of the Jpiritualitees of the diocese,’ and alio the 
party retaining or mantainng him, * forfeits each of them, for every 
day jo wittingly offeniing, fortu shillings.” Aad by the 13th and i4th 
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“ * 25 Hen. VIII, c. 19 + Can. 137. f{ Ante, p.50.. {} 2 
Strange, 10235, § Durnford and Eaii’s Reports, 490.” 
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Car. IJ, c. 4, f. Sand 11, ‘ Every /choolmafer keeping any public or 
private fchool, and every perjun inftru€mg or teaching any youth im any 
houje or private family, as a tutor or Jchvolmafier,’ is required to fub- 
Jeribe a declaration or acknowledgment of conformity ‘to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England ;’ and every *fehoolmajer or other perfon in- 
ructing or teaching youth in any private houfe or family, before licence 
obtained from his rejpective archbifhop, bifhop, or ordinary of the dio- 
cefe, ACCORDING TO THE LAWS AND STATUTES OF THIS REAL M, 
and before Juch Subfeription and acknowledgment made as aforesaid” 
liable tu * fugfer three months imprijonment, without bail or mainprize,’— 
Finally, at fo late a period as the year 1795, the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the cafe of the King againtt the Archbifhop of York, fully 
recognized the bifhop’s right of licenfing fchoolmatiers, as the an- 
cient and ftill exifting law ofthe land. In that cafe, the Court was 
applied to for a Mandamus to the Archbifhop of York, to licenfe a 
perlon who had been appointed to teach a grammar-fchool at Skip- 
ton, inthe county and diocete of York, and the Are hbithop, in his 
return, alleged that he had refufed to grant the licence, becaufe 
the perfon applying for it would not fubmit to be examined, touch- 
ing his fitnefs and fufliciency in learning. The Court unanimoully 
decided that the return was good ; and Lord Kenyon, after de lucing 
from the common and ftatute lew. and the authority of precedents, 
‘the power of the ordinary to licenfe fchoulmafters,’ concluded the 
opinion pronounced by him in the following terms: ‘ I cannot for- 
bear faying that I think that if the Archbifhop had examined into the 
moral character and religious tenets of this gentleman, as well as his 
learning, he would not have exceeded his duty; perhaps, indeed, the 
Archbithop was fatisfied 7 pecting the former, and only doubted 
with regard to the latter. In Rufhworth’s cafe, this Court thought 
that the Bifhop had done right in fufpending his licence, until he had 
inquired into the meral charaéter of the perfon applying for it. I 
remember an application made to this Court, fome years ago, by a 
perfon who wifhed to be admitted a member of the Surgeons’ Com- 
pany; it was anfwered that he was not quaiified, becaufe he had not 
a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, which is required by a 
bye-law of that company ; and Lord Mansfield faid that fuch a by e- 
law was good, as it only affeled perfons engaged in a liberal proief- 
fion. Therefore, on the ancient ecclefiatiical law, adopted in this 
country in early mes, and xow forming a part of the lee of the land, 
on the flatute law on the authority of the two adjudged cafes, not 
contradicted by any other decilion, on the analogous cafes of eccle- 
fiattical perfons prefented to the ordinary for inititution, and on the 
expedience of the thing, 1 am clearly of opinicn that this return ought 
to be allowed.’ 

«* Such is the provident care, taken by the law of England, to pre- 
vent the important tafk of inftru&ing youth from falling into impro- 
per hands. At the period of the Revolution, when the principles of 
toleration were fo well underftood, and fo liberally acted upon, the 
Legiflature did not abate its vigilance in thatr efpect ; ; but, in framing 
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the Toleration Ad, left the law relating to education precifely as it 
ftood before, The bberality of more modern times has relaxed that 
law in favour of diffenters. But great caution thauld be obferved in 
meddling with long-ettavlithed fvttems, fince political expertence is 
re pr duced, 


penpeenen demonittra ine that effets may otherwiie | 


widely different from thofe which are intended ; and the retult, how- 
ever in a limited view it may feem to be profitable to a few, 1s free 
quently found to be ultimat ely injurious to ald This has been the 
cafe in the prefent inttance. Bs a fiatute, made in the prefent 
reign *, it is enatted that no Proteft lant, dflenting from the ¢ hurch, 
who at the quarter-fefions j..all take the wath of allegiance and Supre Mis 
and fubjiribe the declaration againfi Popery, which is required of dijfent- 
ing preachers and teachers by the Toleration Att, and alfoa declaration 
of belief that the Scripturcs do contain the revealed will of God, ° fhall 
be projec uted in anu court what fix ver, for feac hing and initructu 4 youth 
as a tutor and IJchvo'majler, any law or flatute to the contrar) notwith- 


fiandng” And bya fubfeque nt ftatute +, the hke indemnity is ex- 


tended to fuch didenters as are Roman-fis, provided at the quarter- 
Jeffions they take and fub{cribe the oath and declaration of allegiance 
and abjuration fpecified in that Act. Uteannot be doubted that the ebje& 
of the Legiflature, in pafling thele fiatutes, was to confult the feclings of 
diflenters, by enabling them, /ega//y, to employ teachers of their own 
religious perfuafion in the education of their children. But for that 
purpofe nothing more was neceilary than to releafe teachers fo cir- 
cumfianced from the obligation of conformity to the efiabliihed wor- 
flip; and there was no neceility whatever to difpenfe, in therr fa- 
vour, with the fundamental regulation, which required all fchool- 
matters to obtain the Bithep’s beenee—Had the Bithop been requir- 
ed, for fuch a} urpofe, to grant his licence to pertons of that de- 
feription, provided he found them in other refpects properly quali- 
fied, no pretence for complaint could p Mbly have remained; and 
it would have been a real benefit to dillenters themielves, if the in- 
ftructors of their children bad fiill been obliged to obtain fuch a tefti- 
monial, asto thetr moral charadler and their literary qualifications.— 
In difpenting with that obligation, the Legifl ture may have confulted 
their feelings, but it has injured their true interetis ; while, by aban- 
doning tts fuperintending care 6 feducation, it has opened the door 
for much mifchief to the commu: ity at large. [t has not only expoted 
difienters of all defcriptions to the artifices of every unqualifie ny pre- 

tender, who prelumptuoully undertakes the arduous work of educa- 
tion, but it has alfo ‘contributed to bring into general dilufe, and ale 
moti into total oblivion, the falutary laws which were R ip ifely ine 
tended to prevent that work from fallin 9 into fuch hands, and which 
it never deligned to invalidate. ‘The conk quence Is as lament- 
able: every perfon who is fo difpoled, is ailowed to becuime an ine 
fiructor of youth, without any inquiry inte either his literary er his mo- 
ral qualifications : without any other cereinony than the mere exbibi- 





** 19th Geo, HI, c. 44, £2." + Sit Geo, IM, c. 32, f. 13.” 
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tion of a board, on the outnde of a honfe, pompoufly fiyled a /emé- 


minary ; in thort, without any more preparation, and, perhaps, with 
a much inferior capital ii abilites ior the undertaking, 1 ere 
thoug bt necefla ry to Que lity tor a Commercial Ppecut Liot ¢ ti ye Mork 
ordinar’ hond. Inc eed this prof ef On}, thovelh himmMate \y Corps cted 
with the future bappineds of the rifing gencration, is often the laf 
refort of pertons, whote ign yrance or wanteof character bas fruiirate 
ed every other bope of fuccefs ta life,’ 

We earneftry reco mend thete judicious remarks to the fe- 


yious alteotion ol his Wial@ity S WstNllesrs. ihey reiate loa 


J . . 
fubect of the greatett ampettnnes Phe increafe of Ditlent- 
ers of every denomination, and particulariy of Method:tis, 


who fupply a crowd both of preackers and of teachers deti- 
tute of every qualification bap thoie facred offices, furniihes 
the moit fubttantial ground of alarm to the friends of the etia- 
blifhment. Some ftop miutt be put to their licentioufnels. 
If we tutier this growing evilio ifpread, we fhall prove our- 
felves utterly unwer thy of that pure rengions fyftem which 
our ancefiors fo firenuo ufly iaboured to traniniit to their pofie- 
rity entire, and free from all corruption. Yoleration f{hould 
be extended to Chrijtian; of every denomination, but nothing 
beyond that can be re afonably ex 6 to or iately conceded. 

As this tract is written with the greateft moderation and 
temper, we hope Mr. Whitbread wid peruie it with atten. 
tion, and profit by ibe iniorimation Wiliich it contains and the 
fuggetiions which it conveys. ‘Lhe “ Supplementary Obfer- 
vations” wail be duly noticed in our next. 
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Lhe Oriental Voyager ; or defcriptive Sketches and curfory 
Remarks on a + oygage tu india ana China, in Lis Majefiy’s 
Sh} Caroline, per, ormed in the Years 1808, 4-5-0. In- 
t iIperyed with catracis from the bejt Modern Voyages 
anu lravels. The Whole intended to exhibit a toposrap hical 
aid paciurefque Sketch of aii ti °¢ principal fieces which 
are annually or occeponally vijited by our Eaji india and 
Cuma kieets The Ronies to ane from ludia, tiusrated 
by the iracks of idis Maje Py’s Sh ips Caroline and Micd ufa, 
correctly fel off on a Chart, € rtending ‘rom the britifh Lfles 
to Canton. By J. Jobuicn, 7 Si geon ip the Royal 
Navy. Pp. 418, 8vo. 10s 6d. Aiperiue. 1807. 

AN obferving, intelligent, and lively traveller, who fees, feels, 
and dciendes with eontiderable t facility, acutenels, amd accu- 
racy. Mr. Johuton has learning enough lo raiie Lim above the 
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Johnfon’s Oriental Poyager. # 
vulgar level, knowledge fufficient to give dignity to his re- 


marks, and tafte to embellifh them fatisiactorily to the 

ublic. He ufhers his Oriental Voyager into the world 
with a dedication to the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Melville, 
which, as we are well affured, is unquefiionably true, we 
fhall in part tranfcribe. “ [ am unacquainted with your 
Lordthip, except through the medium of your public cha- 
racter ; and Lhave taken the liberty of dedicating the follow- 
ing fkete nes to your Lordihip, not from gratitude for paft, or 
the {wallet hope of future favours, to mylelf indivi dualiy, 
but becaufe you have always been the LIBERAL FRIEND OF 
THE NAVY, and particularly of that department to which 
I have the honour of belonging. In embracing this op- 
portunity of publicly exprefling my high fenfe of gratitude 
for the eminent fervices which you have rendered every clafs 
of naval foc iety, i am contcious that I merely recite the 
general voice of that unportant body : and if the following 
pages fhould be found to merit the perufai, or in any degree 
contribute to the amufement of your Lordhhip, during iome 
hour of relaxation from affairs of ftate, | diall defire no 
other recompence than the pleature of reflediing that | have 
difcharged a part of that obligation to your Lordfhip, which 
is fenfibly felt and gratefully acknowled ged by ald ranks in 
His Majefiy’s s naval fervice.” 

This frank manly addrefs does great honour to its author, 
who thus declares the truth freely ‘and candidly, in favour of 
the naval adinivifiration of Lord Melville. It will be fome 
time beiore we bear of the gratitude not only of the furgeons 
but of © all ranks in His “Majetiy’s navai fervice,” to Lord 
St. Vincent. This, however, 1s not Mr. Johnfon’s only ex- 
ample of a regard to truth, in what relates to the good of 
fociety : ‘he has taken feveral opportanities of introducing 
faithful pictures drawn from life, and, atas! trom death alfo; 
pictures which, perhaps, too faintly exhibit thofe rainowe 
contequences that refult from intemperance, and other {pec ies 
of immorality in tropical climates particularly : periuaded 
that e xample i is the moft effectual method of impreding ihe 
minds of young men with a jutt abhorrence of fuch defiruc- 
tive practices. He has likewife introduced various vbierva- 
tions and remarks on the local difeafes of the country, and 
of the means of preferving health in hot climates, circum- 
fiances which he flatters himfelf will procure this little work 
a favourable reception with every one embarking for our 
eaftern pofleflions.” In this expectation we are perfuaded 
that he will not be difappointed. 
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Mr. Johnfon begins his voyage from C ork to Madeira,in May 
1803, and gives a brief deteription of this well-known ifland, 
now under Britifh protection. ‘Theace he tage od to the 
C: ape of Good Hope, taking on his sout, by way of dig ee ' 
a deicription of the Braziis from Barr rv ’s travels, in which 
occur tome very abfuid and anprOpes oblervations on ‘4 oly- 
gamy in warm climates. As the author did vot ttop at 
the Cape, he again has recourfe to the accounts given by 
Mr. Barrow and Mr. Tuckey of that fetllemeni, the one in 
1797, and the other in 1808. On the 4th of S September 
they difcovered the mountains of Ceylon, where they bad 
not arrived before Linois, apprized ot tue war, fied made his 
efcape from Pondi cherry joads, “ Buonap rte whens dif- 
patched veilels with intelligence of the war, ioug beiore its 
actual commencement, to the ditlerent joreign ietticments.” 
This is an adaitional proof, if any were wanting, of his hottile 
determination. The author’s account of the landing at 
Madras is lively and faceuious, and fur a more general de- 
feription he has recourfe to an extract from Hodges. Prom 
Madras the author proceeded. to Caicutta, and ttopping to 
take in irefh provifions at Kedgeree, a ach ll village on the 
wefiern bank of the Hoogiy, below Calentta, “ three or four 
pine-apples cott only an ana or two-pence, tow!s ana ducks 
two rupees or five fhilli: igs per dozen, geefe three rupees or 


deven fhillings and (ix- pe nee per dozen, and all other fpecies 


of fiock ey: vally reafonable.” The toilowing deicription of 


the alligator, w hich is fo formidabié an animal on the banks 
of the Ganges, i is Curious, and contains {ome original obferva- 
tions on the organization of this defiructive animal. 


el | purchafed a young alligator,” fays the author, * about four 
feet i In lengil D (mi: in y are fi “om twently- echt to thirty teet lor ve), from 
a fifherman who caught itin his net. is figure exceedin gly releime- 
bles the guana, and it likewile bears a co: ides rable hioilitude to the 
lizard ; it could run but flewly along the decks, with its lower Jaw 
clofe to them, and on prefenting a flick, it would fuap atand lay 
hold of it very readily, ‘The extent to which it would open. its 
mouth on thele occafions, could not pofhbly he effected by the falling 
of the lower jaw alone, which it kept nearly in: contact with the 
decks : the two jaws, therefore, in this operation feemed to recede 
from each other like the blades of a pair of fciffors when opening. 
As I conceived that this appearance might poffibly give nfe to the 
old opimon, that the upper jaw of the crocodile was moveable, I ex- 
amined particularly the head of this one after its death. In the firit 

luce, there was no joint or motion between the upper jaw and the 
head, as the Jefuits at Siam, who difleéted this animal, have jultly 


yemarked; but they have not (if I recollect sight) taken notice of 
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ny peculiarity in the lower jaw’s articulation with the bones of. the 
hide hich is different from that of any other animal with which I 
am acquainted. Here, inftead of the head of the under jaw bone be- 
ing received into a cavity in the bones of the fkul!l (as I believe is ge- 
nerally the cafe), it was, on the contrary, Ao/iowed out, to receive an 
articulatory procefs from the fkull,asif the former was meant to be 
the fixed point, and the latter the moveable one. The fact is, that 
when the animal is opening bis mouth to any great extent, while the 
lower jaw falls , the firong muicles on the back of the neck draw 
backwards the head, and rave the upper. jaw at the fame time: this, in 
all probability, firtt fuggetied the idea of the mobility of thecrocodile’s 
upper jxw, Here, as ufual, nature has artfully adapted the {tructure 
to the peculiar functions of the animal. The alligator, whofe legs are 
very fhorit, and whofe jaws are uncommonly long (perhaps one-eighth 
his whole length), could not, when on fhore, be able to open 
his mouth to half its natural extent, if the motion depended on 
the under jaw alone: for owing to the lownets of the apimal’s body 
and head, this jw would come in contact with the ground before the 
mouth was fullictently extended; and therefore nature has given it 
the power of railing the upper jaw occadonally with great eafe, 
“dt is an erroneous : opimon that this animal’s back bode is not fuffi- 
ciently flexible to allow his turning {bort, when in purtuit of his prey, 
and that therefore aman, by taking a winding courfe, when purfued, 
might eafily elude him. I would not advile any one to trufi to this 
manguvre; though I believe the alligator feldom attempts to feize an 
creature otherwife than by furpiize: for this purpofe be frequently 
lies among themud or the fhores of this river, or the creeeks that open 
into it, and when any animal is pafling near bim, he is almoti fure of 
fecuring him, on account of the great length of his deftru@tiive jaws, 
He frequently too throws himfelf acrofs the boats that are hauled up 
into thefe creeks, and tears the poor defencele(s fitherman to pieces 
in aninfiant, or dives to the bottom of the river with him, where he 
devours him athisleifure. Dogs, efpecially of the Paria kind, and 
jackals, that come down to the edge of the river to drink, very 
often fall facrifices to the infidious alligator, who will lie clofe to 
the banks, and at thofe times very much refemb!es the trunk of a tree, 
or pieces of floating wreck, It is faid, that when in purfuit, (which 
however is fel/om the cale) he generally endeavours to get abreatt of 
the object, and then, by making a {weep with his extenfive jaws, he 
feldom fails to fecure his victim. The teeth of this an:mal areterrible 
to behold: long, tharp, and interlocking with each other, evincing 
his being folely carnivorous; belides which, there are two in the front 
of the lower jaw, longer than the reft, and which pierce through the 
upper jaw, coming out at two apertures near the noftrils: fo that 
having once laid hold of its prey, there is little chance of its being able 
to extricate itlelf afterwards from fuch engines of deftruction.” 


The Delta of the Ganges formed by the eight mouths of 
that river is above two hundred iniles broad, and is covered 
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with wood, interfeoced vith numerous navigable ftreams, 
amidit the mol{t romantic fcenery, of the tract called the 
Sunderbunds, which are wmhabited by almofi every kind of 
the mott dettructive and ferocious animals. At the ifland of 
Saugur, the tigers are fo fi.rce that they will iwim to the 
boats near the thore, and detiroy (he men in them during the 
night. Nextto the danger of thicie wiid and ferce beatis, 
mutt be ranked another, more tatal although lefs herrible, 
the intemperance of E aglithmen | in the climate of Hind ofian. 
The author’s remarks on this fubjec tare ftriking and judicioas ; 
he contends that in fuch a hot climate vegetable food thould 
be the chief repait, and inftead of roatt beef and wine, fith 
and boiled rice, like the Hindoos, fhould be uled by all 
thofe who wilh to avoid liver complaints and bilious fevers, 
Continence is a virtue not lefs neceilary to health and 
even to the pre lervation of lifein India. Yet half informed 
men tak of polygainy mn warm Climates. Several tacts are 
here reiated wh ich jtrongly evince the fatality of tollowing 
the votaries of Venus. Mr. Johnfon alto gives an accurate 
defcription of the Black-hole in which Mr. ‘Hoiwell and one 
hundred and forty-five others were immured in 1756. The 
origin of the name ‘* Melancholy Point,” given to a neck of 
land 1 near Saugur roads, with the ruins of an old tort, is highly 
fentimental. A lady and her child arrived from E neland at 
the tort on the very hour that her hutband’s corpfe was carry- 
ing to the grave, ik con sequence of which the mourned over 
her child Gx weeks on this Point, and died: hence it owes 
its prefent denomination. This melancholy fiory is followed 
by the obfervation cta ta not lefs (hocking o, 


¥ 


“ Nothing can be more difeufiing,” obferves Mr, J. ‘ to the eve ofan 
Furopesa, than the number of floating corfes that are daily feen 
paling and repafiing with at tides on the Ganges ; efpecially be- 
tween Fultaand Calcutta, where they are not fo liable to be devoured 
by tharks and alliestors. ‘The foeckled hue which they exbibit, renders 
them iil rore odious to the fight; for by the time they have arrived 
at that fate of putrefactio lee caufes them to float, a great part 
of the jearf fkiny and mucous net (colouring fubftance of Indians,) 
has peeled off, and expeted tbe true fkin beneath, which being as 
\ ts an kuropean’s, gives them a very motiey and loathiome ap- 
eng 


The next object of our entertaining author’s altehtion is 
Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Land, fituated at the en- 


> 


trance of the firaits of Malacca, about two or three miles from | 


the stal iv peniniola, oppofite to the northern point of Suma- 
tra. Here the author is original in his defcriptions, and his 
tirliexcurtion was to fee a waterfall about five miles up the 
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country, through a moft delicious atmofphere filled with the 
odour of the mott fragrant trees, fhrubs, and flowers. The 
cafcade is on the brow of a hill, where the cryftal water 
fails above one hundred feet, interrupted twice by thin thelv- 
ing rocks which precipitate it into other rocky beds, forming a 
feries ot inferior cafe ades. Althou oh Mr. J. defers tis general 
defeription of this ifland till his fecond yiut, we thail here 
unite them, 


** Prince of Wales’s Ifland, ealled by the natives Pulo Penang, from 
a Malay word, figiifying Areca-nut and Betel, tieson the fifth paral- 
Jel of north latitude. and George-towa in 100° 20' 15" of eait longi- 
tude. It ts nearly an oblong fquare, about fixteen miles long, and 


from fix to elvht broad, dittant between two aad three piiles from 
the Malay thore. 1 was given to Captain Light by the Kong of Que 
da, and firft fettied in 17860. The greater part of (he ii nad is oecue 


pied by a lofty irregu poke ridce of mountain, (running in ibe direction 
of the ifland north and fouth ) the modern extremity of which is bv far 
the higheft ; and here they have a fiensi-honfe and icverai OUngalows 
ereéted. The whole of this ridge is covered with a forett of trees of 
immente fize; and between its eattern bafe sud the fea. facine the 
coaft of Queda, there is a level flip of land, from two to four miles 
in breadth, and ten or twelve long, This is well cultivated, and laid 
out in gardens, plantations of pepper, betel, areea, cocua-nut tees, 
&c. interfecited in a!) direétions with pleafant carnage roads, the fiaes 
of which are lined with a variety of fhrubs and trees thet are in perpe- 
tual verdure. Through the whole of this “pace are uitertperled a 
number of villas and bungalows, where the Hur peans or Caliohatiy ree 
tire to enjoy the country air, as a relaxation after bufinets in town, 
On the north-eaftern point of this plain are fitua ed Port-Cornwallis 
and George-town, the latter called by the natives Tanjong Pam- 
aique. ‘The pre f t.is ifland may be of European tetilers 
aim! ther dependants, Malays, Sumatrans, Chinefe, &c fvurteen 
thouland, itinerants two thoutfaad, in all Gxteen thoufand ; although 
this is perhaps rather under-rated, From tne oppofite fhore are 
conftantly brought over great one of all kiuds of provifions and 
fruits, which are fold here at a very reatonabie rate. Abuudance 


and great Variety of e ixcellent fih are cauehtu heveryv arection round 
this ifland, which from the fajubrit vy of tsair, is pitty eiteemed the 
Montpellier of India, Coups de soled! are feidom experienced in this 


fettiement, although tre Europeans waik and ride about at ail times 


of the d: iy, completely ex; oled to a vernea! fin, In thort, as foon 
as the eet docks are efiablifhed Gn Pulo Jaiaja (a fmall ifland be- 
tween Penang and the main), this will be the mufl 


yerutiful, healthy, 
and flourifhing fettlementin the Eaft Indy 


* From the dawn of day, 
until the fun has emerged above the bigh mountains of Queda, and 
even for fome time after this period, Pennang iivals any hing that 
has been fabled of the Elyfian Fieid-. The dews winch have fallen 


sa the courfe of the night, and, by remaiuiag on the trees, ihrubs, and 
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flowers, have become impregnated wita their odours, early in the 
Morning begin to exhale, and fill the air with the mott deligh tful 
perfumes; while the European in! habitants, taking advantage of 
this pleafant feafon for air and exercife, crowd the roads in car- 
niages, on horfebatk, and on foot, till the fun, getting to fome 
height above the mountains of Queda, becomes fo powerful as to 
drive them into their bungalows, to enjoy @ good breakfatt with a 
keen appetite. 

“The low lands of Penang being liable to inundation in the rainy 
feafon, the houfes of the Europeans are all elevated from the groun d 
eight or ten feet on arches or pillars. They feidom confift of more 


thau one floor, are built of wood, and thatched over with leaves of 


trees, &c. the roofs refembling thofe o f cottages in En land, having the 
eaves projecting over the verendas in order to throw off the rain into 
the areas. They are all detached from each other, and furrounded 
with gardens, and trees of various kinds, that defend them in a great 
degree from the fun. The town itfeif, which is inhabited by people 
of almoit every country, from the Red-Sea to China, is about a quarter 
ie mile long; the {treets are pretty regular, theugh the houfes are very 
far from being fo; the Coinefe, M: lays, aul Hindoos, following their 
own tafte in the contiruction of them. There is a good fith-market, 
while rice, poultry, and vegetables, are cheap aud plenty in every fireet. 
The Chinete are here, as at Malacca, the moft induftrious clafs; 
and as they meet with liberal encouragement, they will, no doubt, 
contribute greatly to the improvement of this infant fettlement.’ 


Mr. J. continues his defcription of the rural fcenery of 
this enchanting ifland with all the enthufialm of the poet, 
dwelling on ail its civertified beauties in hill, dale, vatiey, 
and rivulet, covered or fhaded with the moft Juxuriant vege- 
table products of nature. To theie are added beautiful villas, 
bungalows, pepper piantations, gardeas, groves of the cocoa- 
nut, betel, areca, and various other fruits, interfperfed here 
and there with Hindoo temples or pagodas, Chinefe jots-houtes, 
Chriftian chapels, and various places of worlhip, with the towns 
of Fort-Cornwallis and George-town. ‘The fineft view, which 
the author er joyed, was from the aor mountain, which 
is three miles of a “ fieep and rugged” afcent, not however im- 
paffable by the “ little Somatvan ‘horfes, which meunt it with 
great fafety,” although ladies are carried up in a kind of 
fedan-chair, amidft a moft filubrious atmofphere, intoxicat- 
ing by its odoriferous perfumes and the fragrance ofits gen- 
tle breezes. This delightful itland being about 100 dearees 
eaft.of England, it is fun-fet in the former, and mid-day in 
the latter, “nearly at the fame time. The fcevery and atmo- 
{phere, agreeably to Addifon’s idea, have had a powerful eflect 
on our author, as they have infpired him with a poetic vein 
to produce twenty-one fianzas, “ written at the Convalefcent 
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Bungalow, March 1805,” which are by no means deftitute of 
poetic: al merit, and are full more ref; rectable as coutaining 
fjome good moral and medical didaGic verfes. ‘There are 
no ferocious animals in this new parade; and the birds 
have the moft beautiful plumage, but, with the exception 
of one which far 1 farpaffes any thing the author ever before 
heard, they are deititute of ‘thofe “ melodious wood-notes 
wild” which charm us in other lefs gaudy birds. ‘The do- 
meftic. animals are not numerous: horfes are brought 
from Pedir on the coatt of Sumatra, buffaloes from Queda, 
and fheep, &e. from Bengal. Alligators are comnion on 
the fhores, which render it unfafe to bat he: large fuakes have 
become rare, but bandicotes, a pec ies of large rals, are nu- 
merous and deliructive, as are alfo the white ants, which con- 
fume the interior of beams and rafters, and leave a thin ex- 
ternal fhell of found wood that deceives the eve, and lulls 
the unfufpecting lodger i nto a tatal fee: pag wv dan thele 


dangerous i in eas Gad their w: ay int ~ fhips, it beconies.a fe- 
rious concern; a nd, a as tik cannot be difec overes d, thre is on 
other ret nedy as i finking the veifel in fhallew w ae: for fome 


days, till they are drowned, The thermometer there gene- 
rally ranges {roi ~~ 70 to SO degrees, anc 1 foin etines at night fo 
low as 62; and {fo cool did it feel, that the author cenerally 
flept under a bian iket—" avery rare occurrence within 6 de- 
grees of the equator.” A very fngular infect of this ifland, 


, about an inch jon: g, called the trumpeter, has a voice as loud 


as that infirument. 

We have already extended our account of this amufing vo- 
lume beyond our ufual limits, otherwife we fhou!d have pre- 
feated our readers with feveral very curious particulars of the 
manners and cuftoms of the Chinefe, as well as the author’s 
profeflional obfervations on the climate and means of preterv- 
ing health in thofe eaftern countries, many of which are 
highly interefting. It is extre omely pleafing to know, that 
fuch is the confidence of the Chineie in Englifh honefty, that 
the Company's boxes of dollars pafs freely uncounted in ‘Can- 
ton, and that the refpeétable manner in which the Company 
{upports the eftablifhments of its fervants has infpired the 
any ed nation with refpect for every thing Englith. This 
fact (hould teach the narrow-minded Direors the means of 
clyiizipg and rendering loyal the people of the eaftern nations. 
Mr. J. alfo enters his proteit againft the mittaken practic e of 
keeping feamen too long in India, aud proves that, after three 
or four years, their contiitution becomes very feeble, and that 
they fall on the firft attack of difeafe, which is, generally, 
the liver co uplaint attended by dyfentery, for which mercury 
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(even to falivation) is the only remedy. The author has alfo 
availed himifelf ot the beit deicriptions ef the Gulercot parts 
and curiofities of cur fetUiements in India, which he bes bim- 
felf vifited, ip addition to his own remarks, and thus formed 
a very agrees ible, end we apprehend eccurate, perfpective 
view of thofe ccuntries. Upon the whole, we nave never had 
the pleafure of reading a more agreeab'e ne) a more uleiul 
volume to perfons defigning to uncertake an Eati India voy- 
age, nor one which more bappily blends entertainment with 
important information, The autho: has given it in its original 
and fimple form of a journal, which will not fail to amufe 
and inftruct moft readers, while it will gratify the curiofity 


of all. 
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Bath Characters ; or Sketches from Life. By Peter Paul 
Pallet. Svo. Pp.80. 35s. Wilkie and Robinfon. 1807. 


IN his Procmium, as he calls it, or prefatory addrefs to 
the reader, Mr, Pallet profeffes to have dilcoveied “ that in 
attacking folly and vice, ridicule is oftentimes a more ufeful 
inftcument than grave seepnetatei 


* Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et iis plerumque fecat res.” 

We wonder that his refearches did not lead him farther to 
difeover that the gratification oi fpleen, or of malice, was no 
legitimate end of fatire; that perfonal attacks, by aman who 
does not chufe to avow himfelt, are neither fair nor manly ; 
and that the ancient fatirifis etiablithed a very difierent wiax- 
im, which a writer whole read object is to cry down folly and 
vice will not fail to adopt —Dicere de viliis, parcere per- 
fonis; a maxim which Mr. Pallet, fo tar from receiving it as 
his guide, has completely reveried. 

He does not deprecate, he tells us, candid criticif{m ; but 
* againft one fet of cenlors we (Peter Pallet and Co., we 
fuppote) * beg leave to put in our eterna! il proteft----the wretch- 
ed hirelings of the A—i J n Revie w; who have neither 
fagacity to detect blemifhes ; tajfe to ditcover beauties ; nor 
liberality to befiow the fair meed of praife on any writer 
whote principles are not in umfon with their own mean, con- 
Jined, and detpicable opinions.” To the charge of being Arre- 
lings, we fhall only fay, mentiris, Pailet. On the nature and ex- 
tent of our fagacity and tajie, our readers mutt be left to decide. 
To liberality we prefer no claim; thinking, as we do, that a 
fingle line of plain truth is worth a folio volume of it. If we 
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do not beftow “ the jair meed of praif+,” we are fomething 
worfe than idliberai; we are unjufl. But to fuch a charge 
we plead not guilty: we dare the author to fupport it by 
proof ; and, in the mean time, we cannot be expected to 
give any other anfwer to a boid affcrtion, than an unquali- 
fied contradiction. In refpect of our opinions, it became Mr. 
Pallet to explain to his readers to which of them he meant to 
apply the epithets mean, confined, aud defpicable, We are 
not difpofed to fight with fhadows: but, if he will defeend to 
particulars, we will difcufs with him the jufiice and propri- 
ety ef his charge. Meanwhile we wiil not withhold from him 
the er atification which he will, no doubt, derive irom the ac- 
know ledament, that we fhall probably admit our optnions to 
be confined . We are not very fond of lai:tu: linuviai nN? i{m, el- 
ther in doctrines, in faith, in principles, or in opinions. Our 
religious doctrines are confined to the Se riptures; our faith ‘is 
confined to the Articles of the Lflablifhed Church of & ogland, 
which are built on the Si ‘riplures ; our moral prince ip! es are 
confined to the fame fource, for Je riptural morality is the only 
morality we admit; and our political prine'ples and opinions 
are confined to the Conftitution of Great Britain, as fettled, 
confirmed, and expounded by the exifiing laws of the land. 
We are very weil aware, that thefe confined netions are con- 
fidered as mean and de/picadie by the numerous herd of fect- 
aries and infidels, of every clafs and denomination, who are 
now {preading, like locufis, over the country, unfettling the 
minds of men, by the diffiifion of their fanciful and pernicious 
tenets, and opening the way for anarchy and deitruction, 
But neither the hatred of thefe men, nor the impotent falfe- 
hoods of fuch a neg as Mr. Pallet, thail ever deter us from 
giving a firm, manly, conGftent, aid mudepen went ‘upport to 
the ecclefiatical and civil conftitation of the realin, and from 
difplaying a determined oppofition to their encimies, whether 
foreign or domeftic. 

We can have no fironger proof of the depraved tafte of the 
public than the multitude of perfonal fatrres which have late- 
ly iffued from the prets, and the empeie which they have 
experienced. folly is certainly a fair tubject for ridicule, and 
vice calls for fevere reproof. And fome oi ‘thefe jatires (though 
verv few) have had not only for their avowed, but for their 
radical, object, the expofure of the former and the correétion 
of the latter. But ftill there has been « licentioufnefs in 
perfonal attacks, in refpecét of individuals and of the feleéted 
objets, exceeding all the bounds of legitimate fatire. The 
« Bath Chara¢ters” are exhibited in five dialogues, three of 
which are eyidently written for no other purpofe than to 
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bring the clergy of the Eftablifhed Church into contempt :—~ 
but more of this prefently. 

The firfi is a dialogue between the Mafter of the Ceremonies, 
under the name of Ramrod, and a fafhionable babbler, Tow 
Rattle; and it is conduéted with great humour and fpirit on 
both fides. We flial!l exhibit, as a fpecimen of the author’s 
fiyle and manner, the following delineation of fome legal 
characiers (well known, we fuppofe, at Bath, though cer- 
tainly not to us), which is ably drawn. 


But, pr’ythee, dear Jack, ftep a little on one fide, or you'll be 
invelved in the atmofphere of Scotch nuff that always floats around the 
ferene, benign, and {weet-featured countenance of Counfellor Moe 
rofe, whom I juft fee coming in. My lat converfation with him, 
though a fhort one, had well nigh occafioned my death, from the 
convulfive fternutation which was produced by the curfed impalpable 
powder that he throws up his noftrils by fpoonfuls. ‘ My dear 
friend,’ faid I, ‘ fam happy to fee-you.’—‘ Fair and foftly, Mr. 
Prattle,’ replied he: § I have been man and boy now for feven ty 
years, and yet I never met with any one who, in my judgment, had 
aright to addre{s me by that title. ‘—And I firmly believe he fpoke 
the truth; for, from infancy to age, he has been hke a porcupine 
with a quill pointed in every direction, and ready to be difcharged 
againtt any one who approached him. His father begot him in a 
thunderftorm, and his mother produced him duriag a hurricane. His 
firtt articulate words were an execration; ind. at the age of nine 
months, he deprived his old nurfe, by a blow, of her only remain- 
ing front tooth. He chofe the law as a profeffion, becauie it pro- 
mifed him the pleafure of efernal oppofition; and, after half a century 
of fquabbling, left the bar, becaule he difcovered that he was be- 
come ridiculous inftead of continuing to be only prmeuny: He is fuch 
an admirer of primitive fimplicity in speech and appearance, that he 
was never yet known to fay a civil thing tu any one, nor to be feen 
clean, even by accident, duripg the whole courfe of his life; and he 
is fo earneft for the character of veracity, as never to advance the 
mott fimple prepolition without confirming it on oath,” 


This is good dramatic writing, and there is much of thé 
fame kind in other parts of the pamphlet. But even in this 
dialogue the author cannot refrain from Jibelling the clergy. 
Ex. gr.: ** All hail! thou hovour to the prictt! hood ; fin in 


‘anonicals; and lechery at eighty-fix! 
“ Servetur ad imum 
Quais ab incepto proceferat. 
“ Who could fuppofe that ‘ this lean and flippered pantaloon, 


‘ With hofe a world tou wide 
For his fhrunk fhank, ‘and his big manly voice 
Tun’d once again to childith babble,’ 
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 fhould fli!l be a votary of the Venus publice, and «s deep in pro- 
milcuous tntrizue as any rakebril of twenty five ?———-Qi, ! tor the 
cauldron of Medea, to plump up his flaceid cheeks: to fweii his 
withered mufeles; and give his Nonogenarian an excule for gallantry, 
and powers for fin,” 


We fufpect this to be a creature of the author’s imagination, 
and a vile imagination it muft be that could conceive it!—The 
fecondisad alogue between Dr. Vegetable, and John S: HOrUM, 
‘his clerk. The doéor is reprefented as the fa/ntonable proprie- 
tor of a fashionable chapel at Bath; and is Inade as felfith, 
and as filly, as any votary of fathion, elerica! or lay, need to 
be. If there be any truth in the reprefentaticn, the object of 
the fatire may be legitimate, though the tendency of it would 
have deterred a "ny genuii ie friend of r ligion from the adop- 
tion of this mode of inflicting cenfure, however deterved 
that cenfure might be, particularly as auother and more ef- 
ficacious means of remedying the evil which he would be 
thought to deplore muit naturally have prefented itfelf to his 
mind. Of thefi e fasrionable chapels we entertaia, pe: haps, 
much the fame opinion as Mr. Pi allet ; we have ever regard- 
ed them as excrefeenccs on the efabliihment, and fofhionable 
preachers as a difgrace to the profefion. Where there are 
not fufficient accommodations for tue parithioners, let other 
churches, or regular chapels of eafe, be built; but let no 
church or chapel be even tolerated which has not proper 
places provided in it for the poor. At Bath, however, there 
may be one excufe for the erection of irregular chapels which 
does not exift eliewhere, from the aumber of periodical vifit- 
ants; but thefe ought to be duly confecrated and the offici- 
ating priefis duly licenfed by the bifhop; and no one to be 
appointed without the exprefs approbation of the minifter of 
the parifh. A departure from this wife rule, which is per- 
fectly conformable with the church difcipline of the primitive 
ages, in a recent inttance by the le; giflature, has eftablifhed a 
moti dangerous precedent. Indeed, we are forry to fay, that 
religious matters feem to be very little underftood, and {fill 
lefs attended to, by the majority of our meimbers, 

The third is a dialogue between a Bath phyfician and a 
Bath apothecary. The door, from bis ignovance of Latin, 
makes an egregious blunder in preicribing a dofe of laudanum 
for a female ‘patient, by writing ecgh/y intiead of eignteen 
drops, by which the lady was thrown into a flamber, trom 
which it was feared the never would have awakened. “ [ 
found,” fays the phyfician to the apothecary, “ that inftead 
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of eighieen drops, the quantity prefcribed, you had put into 
the phial, at leaft, half an ounce of laudanum,.”—* Eighteen 


drops, doctor !-----why, d—mn it, your pretcription ordered 
eighty. Oh, here it is----Gutte octoginta.”’~——“ Well, Sir; 


and what’s the Englifh for odtoginta ‘ ? HKighteen, is it not?” 
The production of the diétionary terminates the difpute, and 
brings on an amicable conference, in which the utter inutility 
of a know ledge of the dead languages for fecuring fuccefs as 
a phyfician is fully difplayed by argument aud by example. 
This dialogue is written with great {pirit and point, and the 
following humorous anecdote, which we are led to believe is 


original, is well worth the trouble of tranfcribing. 


‘¢ A London connefion is half the battle for a medical knight- 
errant. It is the good will and intereft of fome famous town practi- 
tioner, who, when he thinks it neceffary to amufe his patients by a 
little change of place and fyftem, orders them to Bath, and recom- 


mends them to Dr. So-and-fo, as the moft able phylician out of 


London ; and to Mr. What-d’ye-call-’im, as the beft poffible fubfti- 
tute for their own confidential apothecary. We accordingly take them 
in hand; levy our tribute upon them; and then pa/s them on to our 
friends at the different Watering-places. Some caution, however, 
is neceflary in carrying on our operations, left a rat /hould be /melt, 
and the gudgeon efcape ; as was the cafe with Dr. Fleecem here. 
Sir Timothy Humbug, a practitioner of note in London, had recom- 
mended to this gentleman, in the way of trade, an old female pa- 
tient of his, with a chronic complaint upon her, which had netted 
to Sir Timothy an annuity of 150/ for feveral years. Willing to give 
a turn to her thoughts, as the began to wonder that fhe did not mend 
under his hands, he advifed her to try the Bath waters, and gave 
her a letter of introduction to his friend Dr. Fleecem. The doétor 
read the epiftle, and put it in his pocket; felt the patient’s pulle; 
aiked the proper queftions ; in thort, proceeded /econd-hum artem, as 
we fay: took his fee, and then his /eave. But, unfortunately, in 
pulling out his handkerchief at the door, the letter fell upon the 
floor unperceived by the dottor, which the old lady, after he was 
gone, and with the natural curiofity of one of Eve’s daughters, ea- 
gerly perufed. It was couched in thefe words: 
* Dear Do&or, 


‘ I fend you herewith an old fat goofe, whom 


T have long been in the habit of “plucking : one wing I referve for myfelf, 
the other ts at the fervice of my friends, 


Your’s truly, 
Tim. Humsvusc, 


“* On the following morning Fleecem, with all proper profeffional 
attention, called upon his patient, and was going mechanically to 
apply his finger to her pulfe, when the thanked him for his kind in- 
teation to ftrip her of her remaining feathers; but obferved, that, 
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though the might poflibly be an old goo/e, the was not fo far advanced ¢ 
in her dotage as to fuffer fuch harpies as Sit Timothy and himfelf to 
prey longer on her unfortunate carca/s.” 


The fourth dialogue is between “ Parfon Bow low and 

Mr. Rejin.” Here we are introduced to a clergyman who 

fwcars, gets drunk, and talks obfcenity !!! Human nature 

is fa! lible, and frail; and, therefore, it is poffib/e that, among 

many thoutaunds of clergymen, there may be fuch an indivi- 

dual as is here reprefented | ! But let thi#fatirift point out, if 

he can, any other defcription of men, equally numerous, fo 

many of whoin lead lives fo exempt from fin, as the clergy of 

the Eftablithed Church. He knows that he cannot do it ¢ 

and therefore, if he have any fente of fhame, he will blufh 

for his own condué in thus holding up exceptions to a rule as 

objections againfi the rule itfelf We mutt be allowed, how- 

ever, to require fome better authority than the ipfe dixit of 

this anonymous calumnia itor, before we believe in the exift- 

ence of fuch a clerical charafer as that which he has exhi- 

bited to public view. But even ra exhibition does not fa- 

tisfy his malice seit the clergy, for he makes this imagt- 
nary parfon thus apologize for his own a ellanes. 





‘“'Talk of my liberties, indeed !—what are they to the rigs and 
pranks of the other gemmen of the Cloth? Why, there’s Mr. Chip, 
who lives ina neighbouring village, a brother fiddle, as well as bro- 
ther parfon: he beats me hollow in tricks and gallantries. Two ftrings 
to his bow, my boy; two miftreffes in his houfe at the fame time— 

children by both; and his wife turned out of doors; and yet, Refin, 
he is fill permitted to infrué his parifhioners by his exhortations, and 
improve them by his example.” 





Now, if the author of this pamphlet really knows any cler 
man who is fo abandoned a profligate as to conduct himfelf in 
this infamous manner, and has not communicated his know= 
Jedge to the bifhop of the diocefe, he has been guilty of a 
gro{s breach of his duty to fociety. Such a man ought to 
have his gown {tripped over his ears; to be fubjected to the 
cenfures of the Spiritual Court ; and to be holden up to the 
execration of the world. But this effe@ can only be produced 
by a regular application to the bithop, who would, of courfe, 
put the matter in a fair train of legal inquiry. If the faés 
were proved, exemplary punifhment would certainly enfue ; 
and the informer would be entitled to the thanks of the com- 
munity. But no credit whatever is due to a man who pro- 
claims fuch facts to the world, where the only purpofe they 
can anfwer is to render the clergy coniemptible, and to injure 
the cauie of religion itfelf ; whereas, by communicating them 
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to the proper judge, he would fecure the object for which he 
rofebes to write----the expofure and the puni/hment of vice. 

u the fifth and laft dialogue the dramatis perfone are, 
Mr. Drawcanfir and Dr. Skipper. Who and what the laft 
character is intended for we do not profels to underftand ; 
but it is impoffible not to perceive that the perfon defignated 
uhder the inappropriate appellation of Mr. Drawcanfir, is 
one of the moft learned and moft found divines of the Efta- 
blifhed Cherch, Mr. Arncupeacon Davuseny, the author 
of the Guide to the Church, and of various other theological 
writings, which reflect equal honour on his knowledge, his 
talents, and his principles; a gentleman, the firmnefs and 
confiftency of whote character have made him many enemies, 
but whofe life is as exemplary as his doctrine is orthodox. It 
would betray the greateft imbecility in us to enter into a 
fiudied detence of ‘thofe writings, which have been formerly 
reviewed in this work, with a degree of care and attention 
fuited to their importance, againft the wretched attacks of 
this miferable fatirift, who condemns them in thelump, and 
who, in fpeaking of them, utters as many falfehoods as afler- 
tions. He thus concludes his virulent philippic. ‘ A pretty 
joke, indeed! to confine the character of the only found 
church to the worm-eaten fabric of the efiabli/hment, and 
fhut the doors of Heaven againft all thofe who have not a 
Bifhop as matter of the ceremonies there.” Here peeps forth 
the cloven foot, not only in the rhaptody again{t the Etta- 
blifhed Church, but in the lying imputation againt Mr. Dau- 
beny, who has, in no part of “his writings, prefumed to do 
what this impudent aifailant here afcribes to him. ‘The au- 
thor then, in ‘the character of Dr. Skipper, goes over the lift 
of his own qualifications for theological controverfy, which 
confilt in his perafal of all the works of the fathers, “of later 
divines, of the reformers, and others, the lift of which he 
probably obtained from Bayle, or fome other compiler, 
The ftale joke about orthodoxy and heterodory is repeated ; 
“the one is my own doxy, and the latter is another man’s 
dory.” Whatever merit the repeater of ftale jokes is entitled 
to, is certainly the author’s due. 

But, in the licentioufnefs of his mind, the author rambles 
far beyond the precinéis of decency and of truth. What 
ean be fo contempt ible as the pofitive declaration, “ | am de- 
termined to {peak out, let the confequence be what it may,” 
by a man aie does not even avow his name, and who deals 
almoft wholly in dark infinuations, and equivocal allufions ? 
Mr. Pallet concludes his lafi dialogue by obferving, that Mr, 
Daubeny will not thruft himfelf unneceflarily into the Court 
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ef King’s Bench. “ You'll remember what has been the 
Meed of certain perfons in fimilar cafes. Depend upon it, 
the plan of fecret/y circulating abufe will be much more tafe 
for you than the verdict of a y sore ptm Befides, his Lord- 
fhip of the Fens will here lend you his affiftance, and to far 
befriend you, that, if he cannot prove your cafe, he'll at 
leaft take half the odium of defeat from your fhoulders! " 

This bold advocate of truth who “ will /peak out,” here al- 
dudes to a tranfaction which occurred in the family of Mr. 
Daubeny, and which made a great noife at Bath and elte- 
where. We had heard of it before, but not till very lately ; and 
this impudent infinuation induced us to do w hat every real 
friend to truth ever will do, fearch the fubject to the bottom, 
and form a deliberate and impartial judgment, after hearing 
and weighing in an even fcale the arguments and facts ad- 
duced by either party. For this purpofe we obtained, with 
fome difficulty, an octavo volume, of three hundred ond f fifty- 
Jive pages, every line of which we read with the greatett at- 
tention. This volume is entitled, “ 4 Reply to a Paper circu- 
lated under the Name of the Bifhop of Lincoln ; the Object of 
which is to counteraét (the effects of ) a Verdict, in an Action 
brought by Thomas Meade, Efquire, againji the Rev  harles 
Daubeny, before Lord Kenyon, and a Special Jury, m the 
Court of King’s Bench, in June, 1792 =By Thomas Meade.” 
It is pranted ‘and publifhed (legally {peaking,) but not fold ; 
although addrefied to the public, who are {pecifically called 
upon to decide between Mr. Daubeny and his opponents. 
Though, on this ac count, we do not fecl ourfelves at tibeity to 
review it, we feel it an aét of duty to obey the call. But be- 
fore we do this, we have a word or two to fay on a point 
which relates to ourfelves; and the referenee to which b 
Mr. Meade renders it rather furprifing that he thould not 
have felt it neceflary to communicate his book tous. At the 
clofe of a letter from Mr. Meade to the Bihep of Lincoin, 
dated March i2th, 1806, is the following paitiage : 


** Your Lordthip thought proper to write a letter, refle@ting on me, 
to my adverfary, who, from his known connetion with thofe who ma- 
nage or are concerned in a periodical work for the review of literary pub- 
ications, muji be prefumed to have taken advantage of his fitua‘ion to 
entroduce into it your Lord/hip’s panegyric on himfeif and infult on me ; 
unconnected as your letter was with the Jubject im that Review, and ins 
confilent as the publyhing of private manu/cript ktters 1s with the jcheme 
of juch works. Whether this was manly and honourable others will 
judge. How far it accorded with your Lorithip’s intentions you 
beft can tell, who about that time affured me, that you gave no au- 
thority to any one for publifhing your opinions.” 
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The letter here adverted to we found to have been inferted 
in the Appendix to the twenty-firft volume of the Anti-Ja- 
coptin Review, publifhed on the 1f of October, 1805. 
Juftice to the Bifhop of Lincoln, juftice to Mr. Daubeny, 
and, above all, a regard to truth, led us to enquire of the 
gentleman who conducted this work at that time, by what 
means a lelier fo unconnected, as Mr, Meade truly ftates it, 
with the julject in that Review, came to be inferted. And we 
have his authority to declare, in the moit folemn manner, 
without the iinalleft equivocation or referve, that he did not 
receive the copy of that letter, either directly or indireétly, 
from the Bihop of Lincoln or from Mr. Daubeny ; that he 
never had the {malleft communication with either of thofe 
gentlemen on the fubje& of the difference between the latter 
and Mr. Meade; that he did not even kaow that there was 
fuch a being in exiftence as Mr. Meade, until be faw his 
Name mentioned jin that letter, which he received througa 
miftake, as he fuppofes, from a genileman who feat him the 
Bath papers, and which he inferted only on the miftaken 
dup; oGtien that it related to the controverfy about the diftri- 
bution of the collection at the Free Church, a fuppofition 
which he continued to entertain till very recently, when he 
Was applied toto know how it came into his pofleifion. He 
has farther authorized us to alert moft unequivocally, that 
Mr. Daubeny had no conneétion whaiever with thole who 
either managed or were concerned in the Review; and we add 
for ourlelves, that he is not at prefent, and never has been, 
connected with thofe who now manage or are concerned in 
the Review, or who have managed or been concerned in it, 
fince it paifed into the hands in which it is now vetted. 
Having thus undeceived Mr. Meade himfelf, and thofe who 
may have been deceived by his reflections on the fubject of 
the letter, we are induced to re-infert the letter itfelf, that our 
readers may judge whether it be poilible to contider it as an 
énfult on Mr. Meade; and whether it contains any thing 
which could induce the condutor of this work (who knew 
nothing of the tranfaciion to which it relates) to fnppofe 
that it referred to any other tranfaciion than that which was 
the fubje& of the Jetter by which it was accompanied. 


“ Deanery, St. Paul's, May 15th, i805. 
Rev. Sir, 
“ T am forry that my engagements in town have not allowed me 
to fend you the inclofed papers fooner, 1 beg to affure you that is 
has afforded me the greateft fatisfadion to find in the examimation 


of the papers furnithed by yourfelf and Mr, Meade, that the con- 
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du& of a perfon, who has diftinguifhed himfelf as a theological wri- 
ter, and as an able advocate and zealous minifter of our Eftablithed 
Church, is not ouly free from all imputation of blame, but entitled 
to much commendation, I am very confident that the fame Chrift- 
jan moderation which you have difplayed throughout this unfor- 
tunate affair, will induce you to accede to a reconciliation upon 
any terms which may be confilient with your own honour and 
character. 
‘“‘T am, Reverend Sir, &c. 
“ G. LIncoLy. 
“ To the Reverend Archdeacon Daubeny.” 


In anfwer to Mr. Meade’s cad/, who appeals, in his reply, 
“to the juitice of mankind,” we take this opportunity of 
alluring him, that we have reid with attention every p: iper 
which his volame contains. We began with the Bithop of 
Lincoln’s opinion of the tranfaétion between Mr. M. and 
Mr. Daubeny, and then perufed Mr. Meade’s reply; 
and, after duly weighing, with all the impartiality of which 
we are capable, the circumttances, facts, and arguments, on 
either fide, it is the deliberate conviction of our ‘minds, that 
Mr. Daubeny is a mofi injured man ; that the verdict of the 
jury (referred to by the author of the pamphlet before us) 
was a mott extraordinary verdi@, unwarrantable in. itteif, 
(as founded on the evidence of the moit interefted of all 
witnelfles), and highly pernicious in its confequences, as tend- 
ing to dettroy all forts il and tamily confidence, and even to 
deprive unprotected females of the ‘neceflary advice of their 
neareti relatives ; and that the Bithop of Lincoln’s conclufions 
from the documents laid before him (as far as thefe can be 
collected from Mr. Meade’s own account), on all the leading 
and important points of the cafe, are moft juft and incon- 
trovertible. Mr. Daubeny, theretore, need not hefitate to 
appear either in the Court of King’s Bench, or in any other 
court; and it is, indeed, to be lamented that he fuffered 
the delicacy of his feelings for his -wife’s family to prevail 
over the fente of juttice to himtelf, by leading him to reject 
the advice of his counfel, to move for a new ‘trial, the iffue 
of which, with the evidence which he would have been able 
to adduce (as it appears from Mr. M.’s reply, p. 305), could 
not have failed to be favourable to his wifhes, and honourable 
to his character. 

We have been led into this apparent digreflion by the 
unfeeling impudence of this anonymous fiatirilt ; and b 
other fymptoms of hojiility, which we have lately witneffed, to 
one, whom we think an ornament to his proteilion, and an 
honour to the Church; and whom, for the fake of that 
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Church, we moft earne?ly with to fee raifed to the Epifcopal 
Bench. As to the fatirti himielf, we leave him to his own 
reflections ; reminding him, that, qui a/ferum incufat probri 
fe-iplemet intueri oporiet; recommending him before he 
quotes French again to contuit his graminar; and advifing him 
(more for our own fake, we admi it, than for his) to forego 
the more lucrative than I ronourable trick of fwelling out an 
eighteen-penuy or two fhilling pamphlet, by the aid of a 
large type, to a five shilling v: ofumec. 

We fufpeét , as well from what appears in this book as 
from what is omitted ; from the auihov’s “focneane: as well 
as from his attacks; the quarter whence it proceeds. Were 
oar fuipicions converted ito certainty, we would convince 
him that we too could wield the lath of fatire with, at 


Jea{t, as much force, and certainly wiih more juftice, than 
himfelf. 
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Another Word or Two; or, Archite@ural Hints continued, in Lines to 
thofe Royal Academicians who are Painters; addrefed to them on 
the Re-election of Benjamin Weft, Esquire, to the Prefident’s Chair, 
10th December, 1800. By Fatricia Nunnez, Spinfter. JVith De- 
dication, Preface, Nutes, and Appendix. Small 8vo. Pp. 78. 
Payne, 1807, 


IF we were pleafed with Fabricia’s former effufion of good-natured 
fatire, directed againft the architectural Pretident of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Painters, we have much more reafon to be fo with the pre- 
fent ; as it evinces the fame patriotic anxiety for the welfare of the 
arts, the fame correétnefs of tafte, and the fame genuine liberality 
of fentiment, and urbanity of temper, in enlarged proportions, 
Nor is this all; for the mufe of Fabricia, ever chafte and delicate, 
touches the lyre with more refined {kill than formerly: her numbers 
flow with fuperior fweetnefs ; and, altogether, the appears “ a more 
accomplifhed fair.” 

We underftand that ‘ this little work, which was written on the 
fpur of the occafion, at the moment of Mr. Weft’s re-election to 
the chair, would have been immediately fent to the prefs, had not 
Fabricia’s engagements, during the courte of the fpring, prevented 
her from attending to fo delicate a fubje with becoming care.” 
However, it has made its appearance, as fhe obferves, “* better ate 
than never.” 

Fabricia, after giving fome very good advice to the Royal Aca- 
demicians, refpecting their future condu€; and after exulting in the 
advantages which the inftitution will probably derive from the 
return of Mr. Weft to the chair, exclaims :-— 
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But fill thefe halcyon days muft fly ; 


Fabricia knows it, with a figh ; 

She knows that Weft mutt yield his breath 
To Time, in partnerfhip with Death, 
Then, at that dark and awful hour, 
When Death thall come in all his pow’r, 
And Time errive, with ftilly found, 

To place his relics in the ground ; 
When friend to friend fhall mourn and weep, 
And wait his lofs with anguith deep; 
Should there be fu und, amid the art, 
One who maintains a manly part, 

Ot \ib’ral mind, from envy free, 

Woo feels no fpark of jezloufy, 

Pofieis’d of judgment, fancy, fenfe, 
And a rich vein of eloquence, 

To ev’ry charm of art allied, 

And ev'ry grace of wit applied ; 

Whofe conftant word, and act fincere, 
Flow from the heart—a fountain clear ; 
Whofe pen and pencil, head and hand, 
Rank him a fav’rite in the land ; 

Whom fifter mufes fhall approve, 

And {iamp his worth with feal of love: 
Should there be fuch to claim your praife, 
Place round his brow the envied bays; 
The laurel to great merit due, 

And lift him high who raifes you.” 


Our fair author evinces, in more inftances than one, a ftrong 
partiality for Mr. Shee, that “ truant from the pencil to the lyre.” 
Whether the above lines are intended as particularly allufive to him, 
we know not; but we certainly know of none to whom they can 
with fo much propriety be applied. 

Fabricia’s aptnefs of quotation will be found generally pleafing ; 
and, like her former work, the prefent contains not a tingle fenti- 
ment or expreffion which ought to offend any one. ‘* Her merits,” 
fhe fays, “ if the poffefs any, are her own ;—fo are her faults: and 
this the fays, not from prefumption, but to do away a fuggettion, 
which fhe knows was hinted among a few artifis refpecting her 
former produétion. Some afliliance, indeed, the has received, and 
that from the hands of her printer, who has been affiduous in fuper- 
intending the prefs, and attentive to the punétuation ;—to grace her 
drefs, and render her appearance before the public more becoming.” 
This little piece is, indeed, a fpecimen of as neat and correct printe 
ing as we have long feen. 


Turf-Houfe ; a Poem, founded on the Succes of Wm. Pearce, a poor 
Man, who reciaimed twelve Acres of Swamp [in Cornwall] to Cul- 
tivation and Fertility, for which he received the Silver Medal and 
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JSifteen Guineas from the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
&c. With an Appendix containing the Particulars of the interefting 
Fact. Pp. 40. Svo. Bagtier. 1807. 


WM. Pearce, of Turf-houfe, in the parith of Landewednack, near 
Helfion, in Cornwall, a day-labourer earning only a fhilling a-day, 
and fupporting a family of feven children, when he was fifty years of 
age began, afler his daily labour was finifhed, to drain and cultivate 
“twelve acres of fwampy land, which after eighteen years labour 
produced in 1803 ten Cornifh vuthels of barley, nine trufies of hay, 
two hogflieads of oats, and ten bufhels of wheat, befides pafiure for 
cattle.” All this he efiected himfelf with only an old mare to affift 
him in carrying coals and manure from a confiderable diftance. He 
alfo built his own dwelling houfe and out-buildings, covered and 
finifhed them himfelf, although he was only bred to hufbandry, and 
having a natural infirmity in one of his bands. ‘This fingular effort 
of perfevering ind: ufiry has infpired fome benevolent and patriotic 
mufe with above five hundred lines of very refpectable blank verfe ; 
and we hope the beneficent mule that dictated them will alfo take 
the means of giving them that publicity which the poetry as well as the 
fubjecteminentiy deferves. ‘There cannot be a fubject in the annals 
of human conduct better deferving to be celebrated by the mufes 
than the prefent, as the example is important to fociety. 


, 
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Academic Letters ; confifting of Epijiles from Youths at School to their 
Friends and Parents ; inter/perjed with Exercifes, Effays, and Pteces 
of Poetry ; intended to afjjt in forming their Epifiolary Style, and to 
pot out thofe Subjects which they may be capable of treating with Ad- 
vantage to thenyelves. By ‘Taomas Noble. 12mo. Pp. 184. 
Harris, 1808. 


WE have very confiderable doubts whether the art of letter writing 
can be acquired by the perufal of epiftles avowedly written for the 
purpofe of imparting a knowledge of it toyouth. And we have ftill 
f{tronger doubts on the pragticability of intiructing them, by fuch ex- 
amples, to write fluently and ably on any particular fubject. We ra- 
ther incline to think that a good epiftolary ftyle is only to be acquired 
by a familiar acquaintance with the works of the beft Englifh writers, 
and by habit. If, however, the acquifition of the knowledge in 
queftion be fo to be gained (a point which we thall not take upon 
us to decide,) the Letters before us are very well calculated for the 
purpofe, Some of them, indeed, feem rather above the capacities of 
boys; while the fubjedt of them is not fuch as is likely to attract their 
attention, The following grammatical inaccuracy occurs inp,7. “A 
drawing thould have exactly ¢ho/e {tages of diltinctnefs while we are ex- 
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ecuting it, as [which] are obfervable,”&c. A boy, capable ef writing 
fuch a letter on the fubject of landfcape drawing as that whence this 
paffage is extracted, fhould certainly underftand grammar too well 


to commit fuch a blunder as this: if he did not, his time muft have 
been woefully mifapplied, 


The Godmother’s Tales. By the Author of Short Stories, Summer 
Rambies, Cup of Sweets,&ce.&c, 12mo. Pp. 180. 3s. 
ris. 1808. 


THESE plain and fin 


Har- 


id fimple ftories cannot fail to intereft and to im- 
prove the youthful mind. The incidents are natural; the moral is 


good ; and the fiyle 1s eafy, perfpicuous, and correct. 


The Lion’s Mafgquerade ; a Sequel to the. Peacock at Home. Written 
by a Lady. Iluftrated with elegant engravings. 24mo. Pp. 10. 
Is. Harris. 1807. 


THE king of beafts has here found a poet worthy to record his 
royal amufements, Thefe are no puerile ftrains; and, though not 
above the capacity of children, for whofe ufe they are defigned, 
they exbibit fuch Aumour and point as will render them amufing to 
readers of riper years and maturer underftanding. We fhall extra@ 


the lion’s parting admonitions to his four-footed guetts, as a {pecimen 
of the poetry. 


“* And now their Great Monarch, who quitted his feat, 

With an air of true majefty, faid, * Lentreat, 

* As he fears my difpleafure, that every creature 

* Will to night lay ahde all that’s bad in his nature, 

‘You have heard with what harmony birds can retire, 

* And their conduct, in this refpeét, all mutt admire. 

* In the feather'd race here an example we find, 

‘ Far better than that which is fet by mankind, 

* How oft have their calas a tragical end ! 

* Onc lofesa mifirefs, another a friend— 

* The wite ofa third has elop’d from a ball, 

‘ A fourth the next day in a duel muft fall: 

“Yes! fuch are the fatal effects of excefs, 

* Which rea/on was given to man to reprefs, 

now Yet us tell them with pride, in their feafs, 

‘To copy the? fects, the birds, and the beasts.’ 

The effe@ of his fpeech was immediately feen, 

They a!] roar’d ‘ Rule Britannia’ in praife of his Queen, 

And, as foon as their Monarch had quitted the room, 

Without growl, grunt, or grumble, they all fcrambled home.” 


“ The Peacock at Home,” to which this profeiles to be a fequel, we 
have not yet feen, The engravings to this little book are very 
neatly executed, : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks upon a Bill (as amended by the Committee) “ For Promoting 
and Encouraging Indujiry,” &c. By one of his Majetiy’s Juttices 
of the Peace ior the County of Lincoln. The third edition, with 
Surther additions, pariieulariy concerang Schools, 12mo. Pp. 44. 

Is Od, Rivingtons. 1807. 


T Ib firit edition of this excellent little tra& was noticed by us in 
our 27th vol. p. 428, We are truly bappy te find, that the extent of 
its circulation has borne fome proportion to its merits. The addi- 
tional pafiages contain fome important obfervations. Adverting to 
the mifchievous works which diiaffe¢ted men would probably put ‘into 
the hands of fchool-mafters, under the new fyfiem, the author re- 
marks, that Mr. W. Beliham’s © fi. ft and favourite objeét, in his ree 
marks on Mr. Pitt's Poor Bill, was, to cati the Llame of the diftreffes 
of the poor upon the nature of our government,” And be then adds ; 

* A fermon at St. Anne’s, Dublin, by Mi, Magee, May 5, 1796, 
(highly approved by, and printed at the requelt of, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Primate, the Archbifhop of Dublin, and a molt relpect- 
able affociation) bas the following note :—* It is a fad, unhappily 
‘ too notorious in this country to need any additional teftimony, 


that thort and popular Atheiliical tra@s have for fome time back 
been circulated through every part of the kingdom, but elpecially 
the north, with a degree of fyttem and zeai which have fcarcely 
ever been exceeded ; and that they have not only been fent abroad 
at prices fo reduced as to make them acceflible to all, but have 
been diftributed amongft the peafants, and literally fcattered along 
the highways, by perfons fpecially employed to travel through the 


country for this very purpofe,’” 


This is a French revolutionary pra¢tice, devifed Sy thofe patriotic 
fages, Britlot, Robefpierre, and Buonaparte’s worthy mafter, whofe 
miftrefs he married, the director Barras ; the object of which was to 
eradicate every religious and moral principle from the minds of the 
people, in order to render them fit inftruments for the purpofes of 
rebellion and regicides, It was, to adopt their own jargon, pour de- 
moralijer, et decatholicifer le peuple. 

The additional remarks on the fifth article of Mr. Whitbread’s 
notable plan we thall extract. 

“‘ But this article, 5, mult be produced at full length: for, being 
coupled with other parts of the bill, it feems to contain a provifion 
which the hononrable mover would be aftonifhed to hear of, and 
which he would not eafily forgive to thofe among his counfellors by 
whom it was impofed upon him. ‘ Article 5—That the faid jultices 
thall not be authorifed, for any of the purpofes aforefaid, to order the 
payment or expenditure within one year, of a greater fum than can 
be raifed by a rate or aflefiment of one fhilling in the pound upon 
the trueannual value and produce of the rateable property within 
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the parith, unle/s the inhabitants of fuch parifh in very fhall have con- 
fented thereto.” P. 3. Now add a little cliufe at page 7, tol. 20.— 
‘ And be it further enacted, That all the purchafe money, rent, and 
other charges and expences of purchafing and hiring buildings for 
fuch {chools, and of purchafing ground tor the erection of tuch builds 
ings, and of repairing and fitting up the buildings to be appropriated, 
hired, or purchafed, for the purpofes afvrefaid, and the falaries and 
rewards of the matters and miftrefies to be appointed, and ail other 
the charges and expences of, and incident to, fuch tebools within 
every parith refpectively, fhall be paid by the churchwarders and 
overieers of every parifh, out of the money to be raijcd therein for the 
relief of the poor.’ By whom, then, is the expence of building, or 
buying, and of maintaining fchools, to be u/timately defrayed, within 
very populous pariihes, where the poor rate is already enormoufly 
high? efpecially fince the yearly expenditure may, wtth con/ent of the 
inhabitants, amount not only to one thiliing in the pound upon the 
poor rate, but to fen thillings; that is, toa fum without limitation ? 
Would not any one expe¢t that thofe inhab:tants, and no others, are 
to defray the expence of {chools for their children? No fuch thing, 
but the very reverfe, is provided for by this bill; if the meaning of 
the claufes be truly ftated in the margin, For at page 20, fol. 66, 
we find (as is briefly {tated in the margin) that‘ Parithes paying to 
the poor’s rates more than double the average of the county, may 
apply to the quarter feflions ; where the jultices may give relief out 
of the county ftock.’  ‘ Provided that the fum fo ordered to be paid 
fhall in no cafe be more than fufficient to reduce the money to be 
raifed by the inhabitants of tne parifh, to whom fuch payment thall 
be allowed, to lefs than double the average amount in the pound of 
the poor’s rates and affeffinents throughout the country, according to 
fuch latt returns and eltimates thereof made.’ P. 21. 

“*Suppofe, then, that the average of tue poor’s rates throughout any 
county is five thillings in the pound, and the rates at prefent exitt- 
ing in any parith crowded with poor are (Airy ihilliags, it will bea 
matter ot indifference to this parith, whether the expence of fchools 
fhall add one thilling, or five, or fen, to the rate. Scarcely a farthing 
will ultimately fall upon the parith ; which will fill be enutled to re- 
ceive, from the county ftock, enough to reduce the money raifed in 
it to double the average of the county. 

** If then thefe feveral claufes ihall be adopted, the county will pay 
the expence of {chvols in very populous towns, where difaffection to 
church and king are moft likely to be inculcated on young minds ; 
whilft well-ordered villages in the fame counties, where the feattered 
Cottagers cannot make up one fchool, will pay their thares of the rate. 
Land-owners ! attend to this circumtiance, and to many others in this 
molt extraordinary bill.. Never, perhaps, did any proceeding in 
parliament more ftrongly call for your attention in particular, and 
for that of all who are attached to our prefent conftitution in Church 
and State, 

“It would be confolatory, to believe that this was an overfight is 
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the framers of the bill, (for furely the honourable mover had little 
fhare in framing it) but it requires a vatt ftretch of charity to believe 
fo, when the intereiis of fome parts of the community are fo com- 
pletely facrificed to other parts, in ail the principal provifions of the 
bill, 

‘It does not appear what fort of religious infruction is to be given 
to the children. But article 10 feems to thew, that children, whofe 
parents are of the Etiablifhed Church, and thofe whole parents are 
fectaries of any denomination whatever, are to be educated together 
in the fame {chool, and by the fame mafter or mifirefs. Now as the 
minilter, dardinblens, and overfeers of each parifh are to have the 
firft part in recommending mafters and miftreffes, and in framing 
rules with refpect to the courfe of infiruction, we muft fuppofe they 
will prefer thofe teachers who are of the Church of England; and 
will alfo recommend fuch books to be ufed as appear to them moft 
inftructive and unexceptionable; among which they can hardly fail 
to number the Church Catechi/m. But what will feétaries fay to this? 
Doubtlefs they will obje& to fuch a proceeding. Why then does 
not the bill obviate all mifunderftandings, by determining this point— 
whether children, educated at the national charge, fhould be edu- 
cated as members of the National Church, after the example of Scot- 
land, recommended in the preamble? On this fubject, every one 
who confiders attentively the bill in queftion will do well if he pro- 
vides and carefully perufes a letter from John Bowles, Efq. to 
Samuel Whitbread, Efq. fold by Hatchard, Rivingtons, &c.” 

The new obfervations, refpeéting the extention of the poor-rate to 
perfonal property, a meafure that would be attended with infur- 
mountable difficulties, are entitled to attention. 

“ P. 19, fol. 60. This claufe requires explanation and enlargement, 
more than any other in the whole bill. As to rating ail perfonad property 
(except farming flock), how are overfeers, changed every year, to be- 
come acquainted with money put out at itereft, particularly inthe funds, 
which is invefted there in one month, and elfewhere in the next ? 


What is te be done with profits of profejions, quit rents, and prefits of 


manors, and other invifible forts of property ? Perhaps this claufe 
will fuggeft to us a mainfpring of the late increafe in the pound of 
poor-rates ; namely, the immenfe increafe of perfonal property not 
rateable, or, at leafi, not a€tually rated, on account of the difficulty. 
Suppofe the income from the uurated property of all defcriptions, in- 
cluding the funds, to have been advanced, within a given period, 
iwenty millionsa year. The receivers of this income create a great 
number of chargeable poor, in the fhape of artifans, labourers, do- 
meitics, Mc, but pay no rate, except a trifle for their dwelling- 
houtes, ‘The total amount of the rate is advanced in a molt high de- 
gree ; and continues to fall, with this exception, on thofe kinds of 
property alone, whichin former times were actually rated. If the 
poor-rate were on the fame footing with the property tax; and if the 
profits of trade were difcoverable ; then the burthen upon property 
now rated would be light indeed ; and all perfons would bear it in pro- 
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portion to their ability, and to the share which they have in creating it. 
Something might have been added alfo in this claufe conce rning 
Shipping, on which fubject difficulties often arife ; and in numberlefs 
places they are not ‘rated at all; though fhip-owners bring heavy 
charges upon a parith, by giving fettlements to their apprentices.” 

We again recommend this pamphlet t to the ferious attention of our 


legiflators, who ought to refleé long and deeply upon a fubject before 
they come to any decifion upon it. 


Oficial Letters, written by Lieut.-Col. Henry Haldane, Captain of 
Royal Invalid Engineers, to the Majfters-Gencral of his Majefy’s 


Ordnance, fince the Year 1802. 8vo. Pp. 132. 2s. Harding. 
1807. 


THE fubjeé of thefe Letters is the omiffion to include Lieutenant- 
Colonel Haldane in the general brevet promotions, becaufe he was 
only a Captain of Royal Invalid Engineers, although he had obtained 
a higher rank in the army by brevet, He urges many ftrong reafons, 
as well as fome precedents, againtt his exclution ; ; but it was the opie 
nion of fucceilive Matters of the Ordnance, as well as of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and of the King himfelf, (to whom the matter was 
seferred by a memorial from L. Col. Haldane) that fuch promotion 
would be contrary to the etiablithed rules of she fervice. However 
we may lament fuch a decifion (and who that confiders that this 
brave officer has ferved his King and country two and thirty years, 
and has a large family, and a fma!lincome, wiil not lament it ?), it is 
impoflible for us to queftion either its propriety or its juitice, 


An Appendix to a Praéical Effay on Diftortion of the-Legs and Feet of 
Children, &c. Containing fixty-two Cafes that have been /ucce/sfully 
treated in Patients between the Ages of two Weeks and twenty-five 
Years, &c. By T. Sheldrake, Trufs Maker to the Weftmintter 
Hofpital. Pp.176. 8vo. Thirty-two Plates. Sold by the Au- 
thor at No. 50,-Strand, and at No, 5, Montague-ftreet, Ruflei- 
fquare. 1806. 


MR. T. Sheldrake’s Cafes of Dittortion, whether fuccefsful or un- 
fuccefsful, are related with much perfpicuity, candour, modetty, 
and apparent refpeét for truth. The importance of rendering dif- 
torted limbs ferviceable to the unfortunate patient mutt be felf-evi- 
dent to the commonett obferver, To parents who have the painful 
duty of fupporting a deformed offspring, it mult be confoling to fee 
their children, through the means ufed by this ingenious artift, not 
only relieved from weaknefs and difeafe, but reftored to health, vi- 
gour, and the natural beauty of the human figure, which has fuch 
an influence on fociety. Nor can.it be ungrateful to the general 
philanthropift to learn that in the courfe of a few years not lefs than 
fixty-two perfons have been cured by the exertions of our author. 
‘The particular nature of thefe difeafes and cures is exhibited by the 
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lates, in outlines, drawn from models taken from the different 
jimbs, both beiore and after the cures. Mr. T. Sheldrake has ob- 
tained a patent for the inttruments which he ufes in retioring diftoried 
feet and legs to the natural pofition. When we cuntider that medi- 
ca] men in general have thought thefe things unworthy their attention, 
that very little fcience has yet been exercited ia the conftruction of 
truffes and inflruments for tmproving crooked limbs, and that they 
are generally made by mere mechanics, who have no anetomical 
knowledge, we can difcover no reafon why an ingemous and regu- 
larly educaied gentleman, why may have made fome ufetul dilco- 
veries in this neglected department of medical fcience, fhould not 
meet with every encouragement which circumftances may admit, or 
the nature of the fubje@ deferve, This, however, to the prejudice 
of the public as well as the author, has not been the cafe; and he 
complains with much apparent juttice of the improper conduct of 
his near relation, and alfo of a nominal editor of a medical journal. 
With thefe perfonal matters it is not our province to interfere, and if 
it were, we fhould net decide, in fuch a ftriking cafe, on ex-parte 
evidence. We were rather furprifed, indeed, to find that the author 
had been engaged in a controverfy with one of his colleagues at the 
Weftminfter Hofpital, a man of real talents, and formerly a very 
fanguine, now a very diffident practitioner, but ftill with a mind very 
fuperior to the other profeffor here alluded to. We acknowledge, 
however, both the juftnefs and talents difplayed in Mr. Sheldrake’s 
remarks (p. 122-3) on that gentleman’s letter. Upon the whole, we 
can only recommend this work to the attention of medical pratti- 
tioners, and perfons who may have friends or connections labouring 
under the infirmities which the author propofes to cure or remedy. 
We regret to ftate the fact, that there are more perfons in England 
labouring under bodily deformity, than in moft other countries of 
Europe; yet in no other can there be found better organized bodies 


in general, 
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A Sermen, preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at the 
Abbey Church, Weftminfter, on Friday, January 30, 1807. By the 
Bithop of St. David’s. 4to. Pp. 26. Rivingtons, 


THIS is an eloquent and impreflive difcourfe, on a moft folemn 
and important fubje@, from the 10th chapter of Ecclefiafticus, ver. 
8. For what purpofe, and from what motive, the annual fermon, 
which had, for more than a century, been preached on this day, 
was difcontinued, we never could divine. We noticed the circum- 
ftance at the time, and expreffed our fentiments upon it with a free- 
dom which the occafion not only juftified but required. We are well 
pleafed that it has been refumed, at the expreis defire of our gra- 
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cious Sovereign, who is, not nominally, but efficiently, Tut Derenn- 
ER OF THE Faitu; and that it fell to the lot of the learned Bithop 
of St. David’s to preach the firft fermon after its refumption. His 
Lordthip has difcharged this ferious duty with effe€@; he flates unan- 
fwerable reafons for the obfervance of the day ; traces the fins of the 
nation from the murder of our Firft Charles to the prefent reign ; 
and fhews that no marks of repentance for the commiffion of that 
abominable act have been vifible during that interval. ‘* The mur- 
der of our lawful Sovereign is therefore,” fays his Lordhhip, * ftill a 
fufficient caufe for our repentance, even if we had no additional fins 
of our own, But (exclutive of the prevailing fins of the prefent day) 
the unfortunate connection which the death of Charles has with a 
fimilar event of late years, cught to fill us with forrow and remorfe 
for the fhare it may have had in contributing to the prefent calami- 
tous ftate of Europe.” 

In enumerating the fins of the nation, at the prefent time, the Bi- 
fhop confiders as the moft prevalent “ the profanation of the Sab- 
bath by worldly occupations and entertainments; the negle@ of 
church; the negleé of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
the negleét of the Scriptures, and of family prayer.” On thefe he 
delivers fuitable admonitions, and earneft exhortations to repentance 
and amendment; and then adverts to other grounds of offence, 

“In all countries laws were inftituted in fupport of religion and 
morality, of civil and focial rights. The laws of a Chriftian people 
thould, therefore, never be at variance with the laws of the Gofpel ; 
yet in this country there exifts more than one law dire&ly contrary 
to the word of God, and none more flagrantly fo than that by which 
a crime, which God has placed at the head of mortal fins, is reduced 
to the clafs of civil mifdemeanours ; a crime which God has fen- 
tenced to exclufion from Heaven, is tolerated by a pecuniary fine, 
We reproach, and juftly, the Church of Rome, for its fale of in- 
dulgences and pardons, yet, by an inconfiftency which is difgrace- 
ful to our laws, the punifhment of one of the greateft offences againft 
religion and morality (and which in many other polities has been 
punifhed with death or infamy) is commuted for money.” 

It js a difgrace to our fenate that any attempt to remedy this evil, 
by rendering the law, on the fubje@ of adultery, more conformable 
to the fpirit of the Gofpel, is fure to be treated with levity, and re- 
jected with feorn. Some buffoon in the one Houfe, who thinks mo- 
rality the beft theme for ridicule ; or fome debauchee in the other, 
who leads a life of habitual, fyftematic profligacy, without referve 
and without thame, rifes to refift it, and, by fophiftry that would 
Jifgrace an infidel, perfuades the members to rejeét the propofal ! 

‘** Another great fubje@ of regret and repentance is the deftitute 
condition of the Proteftant Church in our Eaft India poffeffions, 
‘There is reafon to fear that in the government of that country we 
have always been more folicitous for the improvement of our come 
merce, and the extent of our empire, than for the honour of God, 
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in the furtherance of his Gofpel, by the religious inftrc&tion of wué 
natives, and the fecurity of an Eftablifhed Church.” 

There is indeed reafon to fear this; nay, there is good reafon to 
know that this is reully the fat; and that, in that immenfe empire, 
containing above 30 millions of fouls, not the fmalleft pains have been 
taken by the Eati India Company to provide for the religious inftruc- 
tion either of uropeans or of natives. From all the w ealth which 
they have acquired, from all the conqtefts which they have made, 
nota fingle church has been endowed. ‘The inattention to religion 
difplay ed by the Company is moft fcandalous.. The Bithop obferves 
in a note, “ Itis faid, to the honour of Marguis Wellefley’s go- 
vernment of India, that confiderable progrefs was made, under his 
patronage, in the eftablifiment of {chools for the religious inftruction 
of the natives.” This is true: the noble Marquis exerted his utmott 
efforts for the diffufion of religious knowledge in the Eaft, and the 
eftablifhment of the college at Calcutta was admirably calculated for 
feconding his exertions, by training up minifters tor the church. But 
in that, asin many other {chemes of improvement, his Lordthip was 
perpetually thwarted by the Company, who will never reft ti!! they 


have totally fuppretied that excellent chub} fhement, We traf we thall 
fee the whole of our Indian empire exclufively fubje& to the King of 
Great Britain, when,and when alone, proper provifious will Le made 
for the religious es eI ofits inhabitants. It is aia, not fulhe 
ciently know n, thata Director of the Eaft India Company had once 
the profligacy to declare, ata public difcuffion, (iat the introduc 
tion of Chriftianity in the Eatt would remder the natives troubletome, 


and bad fubjects, averfe from fubordination, and would con 
be injurious to the interefts of the Company ! 

At the clofe of this excellent difcourfe, the worthy prelate thus 
fums up, as it were, the evil and the remedy. 

‘The fins of paft generations and fof the prefent have brought 
ee toa crifis, ‘from which nothing but the armeof Divine Provi- 
dence can extricate us; and we have no room to hope for God’s 
protection, but by tollowing his earneft invitations to repentance and 
obedience. Tet us then rettore to the Sabbath and its various duties 


legue atly 


the lionour that is due to them, and to family religion its ancient 


ethcacy. Letus ceaf>to pervert truth; to confeund the diftinctions 
of right and wrong; to lower the flandard of moral virtue; to cor- 
rupt'the puble mid; to infuléthe authority of God, and of his 
Scriptures ; and to difionour the Protefiant caufe, by finking crimes 
into civil wiidemeanours, and granting indulgences to vice by pe- 
cumary commutations, Let us extend to our colonies the Llefiings 
of religion and rational liberty, and to our religious inflitutions 
there the fecunty of legal eftablithment. Let every one in ‘his place 
and calling confider h mfelf as bene to contribute his fpecial thare 
ef duties to the honour of God nd to the fervict of his country.’ 
‘Lhe thort extracis which we have inade fufficiently teftify the me- 
rits of this Sermon, to render apy recommendativn of ours perfectly 
unneceffary. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





Monthly Review for December, 1807. Ant. 27, on “ Stri@ures 
on the Motions made in the lajit Parlianent refpecting the 
Pledge which His Majefty was rer the Necefily of demanding 
from his late Minifters, &c. Ina Letter to the Right Hon. 


Lora Vifcount Howick. By John Bowles, Efy.?? 2s. Stockdale, 
Pall-Mall. 


BY the retort courteous which Mr. Bowles, in the Sapplemen- 
tary Obfervatious annexed to his Second Letter to Mr. Whitbread, 
has given to the Monthly and Critical Reviewers, the controverly 
re(pecting Mr. Ivancafter’s Syftem of Education is brought te 
iffue upon a queftion which the public will have no difficulty im 
deciding. Mr. Bowles, in his fir& letter, had objected to this 
fyitem, that as its fundameutal principle was to inflrué&t youth on- 
ly inthe wncontroverted doctrines. of Chriftianity, its adoption 
would preveut their being brought up as Chriftians. ‘The Month- 
ly aud Critical Reviewers have denied this conclufion; they have 
defended and ftrongly recommended Mr. Lancafter’s plan of re- 
ligious education, and have ridiculed as moft prepofterous the 
fuppolition that an education which keeps back all knowledge of 
doctrines that are controverted would be unfavourable to the 
interefts of Chriftianity : nay, the Critical Reviewers have exprefs. 
ly maintained that the truths in which: all denominations of pro- 
feiling Chriftians are agreed, that is to fay, the doctrines which are 
not controverted, ‘* conftitute the only efentials of Chriftianity.’” 
Mr, Bowles, in his reply, has joined iffue with them upon, this 
very point, and has moreover charged his antagonifts with main. 
taining the Socinian Creed, by denying that the doétrines of the 
Trinity, the atonement and the divinity of our Saviour, which are 
certainly controverted, are eflential. The difpute therefore hinges 
upon this queftion ; are thefe controverted do¢trines effential? or 
rather are they true? for if true, as Mr. B. juftly obferves, they 
muft be effential. Mr. B., in conformity with our church, main~ 
tains the affirmative, and thie reviewers, agreeing with the Socinians, 
aflert the negative, of the above queftion. it cannot be doubted 
which opinion will prevail in this country, and the controverfy 
would; in effect, be nugatory, if it did not lead to a decifion upou 
the true merits of a plan of education, which has been patronized 
by many well-difpofed perfons, who it muft be prefumed were not 
aware of its real tendency, and os we hope it will be remember- 
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e1, we have uniformly condemned. [n their defence ofthat fyftem, 
the Monthly and Critical Reviewers do not deny that it would have 
the effect which Mr. B. attributed toit, that of keeping youth in 
utter ignorance of doctrines which the Chriftian Church in all ages 
has confidered, and ftill confiders, as effential and fundamental 
truths of the Gofpel : with a knowledge of this effect they vindi- 
cate the fy fiem. But we can never believe that the country will 
join with them in wifhing to fee the rifing generation fo educated. 
We fhall however wait with impatience the arrival of another 
month, being curious to fee in what manner the Reviewers will 
me the charge of Sucinianifm which Mr, B. has brought againft 
them. 

In the mean while we think it our duty to notice the obferva- 

tions of the Monthly Reviewers, in their laff number, on Mr. 
Bowles’s Strictures on the Motions of Mr. Brand and the Marquis 
of Stafford refpecting the Pledge which His Majefty was under the 
Neceffity of demanding from his late Minifters. In this tra@t Mr. 
B, had fhewn, by a regular and well-conneéted chain of reafoning, 
that the late Minifters had aétually reduced the King to the alter- 
native of either difmiffing them inftantly from his councils, or of re- 
quiring the pledge which he demanded from them; and the author 
moft juftly obferves that in reforting to the milder expedient 
‘¢ His Majefty aéted witha lenity and forbearance truly defcriptive 
of the character which he has always maintained,” and that ‘‘ the 
exaction of fuch a pledge, under fuch circumftances, was truly an 
act of grace and favour,” which, however, was moft ungratefully 
as well as unconftitutionally requited, by being made a fubjeé of 
accufation, and an occafion for motions which, had they been 
carried, would have had the effect of putting the Sovereign of thefe 
realms upon his trial before his parliament. 
_ As the Monthly Reviewers ftand forward not only on this but 
on every other occafion as the advocates of the late Miniftry, it 
was to be expeéted that they would endeavour to fhield that Mi. 
niftry againft fuch weighty charges. But, ftrange to tell, they 
pafs by thofe charges and the reafoning by which they are 
fapported without a fingle obfervation. How expreffive is this 
filence! How conclufively does it prove that the Reviewers 
found it impoflible to furnifh even a plauvfible reply to that rea- 
foning ! 

It may be atked, perhaps, how thefe critics, if they have omitted 
to notice the main fubjeét of the pamphlet under confideration, 
can be faid to have reviewed that pamphlet. We heartily with 
that fpecimens of fuch reviewing were not frequent. But who. 
ever is in the habit of confulting the Monthly Review-~rs, in order to 
form an opinion of the publications of the day, muft know that 
they often fubftitute abuse for criticifm. On the prefent occafion, 
funding themfelves unable to refute the author, they endeavour te 
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difcredit him, by difparaging his motives. They affume that he 
takes up his pen folely under the impulfe of party feelings. They 
reprefent him as a fervile and grovelling writer, always obfequious 
to ‘* the powers that be,” who would never offend the Minifter of 
the day, and who, if Lord Howick had been in office at the date 
of his letter, would have taken care to fay fome civil things to 
his Lordfhip, inftead of making him an objeét of cenfure. We 
fhall not pay Mr. Bowles fo bad a compliment asto think it 
neceflary to vindicate him againft fuch imputations. We fhall 
not pay the difcernment of our readers fo bad a compliment, as to 
fuppofe that they can fail to perceive in all Mr. Bowles’s writings 
an independence of mind which renders him fuperior to any other 
influenee than that of principle, toany other impulfe than a fincere 
defire to promote the true interefis of his country. Thofe perfons 
indeed muft be ftrangely blinded by prejudice who cannot difco- 
ver conclufive proofs of the independent f{pirit of this writer, even 
at the time when his defence of the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, 
whom the Reviewers term his ** munificent benefaétor,”’ drew upon 
him the charge of being a minifterial writer. It is well known 
that from the very commencement of the revolutionary war with 
France, and for years afterwards, Mr. B. ftrenuoufly and incef- 
fantly contended, in all his political writings, that the war ought to 
be conducted upon a principle which Mr. Pitt invariably difclaim. 
ed, and that the reftoration of the Houfe of Bourbon fhould mof 
explicitly be made its avowed objeét. To recommend to the com. 
bined powers the adoption of this fyftem of policy, as afford. 
ing them the only means of prefervation from that revolutionary 
power which fought the fubverfion of every legitimate government, 
was the main fcope and defign of all the traéts which he publifhed 
at that interefting period ; and it cannot be denied that thofe tracts 
moft clearly evince the independence of his mind, proving that he 
wrote folely from the impulfe of his own conviction and feelings. 
The Monthly Reviewers, however, endeavour to make him ap. 
pear fo much the reverfe of independent, that they attribute the 
attack on Lord Howick, which is contained in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, to the etieét produced on his mind by the change of ad. 
miniftration, affuming that, if the late minifters had continued in 
power, that attack would never have been made. They feem 
however to forget that the caufe of the attack, the motions of 
Mr. Brand and the Marquis of Stafford in accufation of their 


' Sovereign, did-not occur till after thofe minifters were difmiffed 


from His Majefty’s councils. But no unprejudiced perfon we be- 
lieve will doubt that though their difmiffion had not taken place, 
Mr. B. would with equal feverity have cenfured the motions which 
he fo juftly confiders as an invafiun of the conftitutional inviolabi- 
lity of his Sovereign, 

Certain it is that when the queftion which gave rife to thofe 
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motions arofe between the King and his minifters, Mr. B. lof 
not a moment inexpreffing himfelf moft decidedly upon that quef- 
tion, as may be feen in his firft letter to Mr. Whitbread, which 

was evidently written before the change of adminiftration took 
place. 

The patiage in Mr. B.'s Letter to Lord Howick which feems 
mofi to diipteafe the Monthly Reviewers is that in which: he fays 
to his Lordthip, “ I cannot torget that the principles of the party 
with which your Lordthip has fo long a¢ted are effentially repug- 
nant to the inviolability of the facred perfon of Majefty.  t 
could mention fome difiinguithed members of that party who, in 
thofe intiammatory fpeeches which their extravagant admiration 
ofthe French revolution drew from them both im and out of parli- 
ament, have laboured frequently te convert our revolution in 1688 
into an authority for the treafonable do¢trine that the people of 
this country have a rie ght to cafhicr their Sovereign for mifcon. 
duét : in fact, according to the principles of the party to which E 
allude, no Majetty is facred but the majefiy ‘of the peop!e—no 
Suvercign impeccable but that popular multitude, whofe fovereign- 
ty was the long ftanding toalt of thefe modern Whigs.” 

The main fact relied on in the above paflage, refpecting the con- 
firuction which has been put by fome diftinguithed members of 
the Modern Whig party on the revolution in 1688 is inconteftie 
ble. The Reviewers we believe will not have the hardthood to 
deny that Mr. Fox has repeatedly, in the manner here fiated, fu’ 
contirucd that revolution ; and unlefs this faét be denied, the infer. 
ence’ which Mr. B. deduces from it follows of courfe, viz. that 
the principles of the party of which Mr. Fox was the head, are 
effentially repugnant to the inviolability i the facred perfon of 
Majetiy. 

But the queftion is foon afferwards relieved of all doubt by the 
Reviewers themfelves, who boldly avow the do¢trine “ that the peo- 
ple of this country have a right to cathier their Sovereign for mif- 
conduct,” and in the genuine manner of Mr. Fox contend that the 
revolution was a practical expofition of that doétrine, We pre- 
fume they will fearcely ‘complain that ‘injuftice is done to the 
charaéter of Mr. Fox by afcribing to ‘him principles which are 
maintained by themfelves; and thofe who affert that the king is 
Jiable to be catfhiered for mifconduét will have little credit for 
fincerity wiles they profefs to believe that his perfon is inviola- 
ble. : 

Before we ‘clofe this article we think it proper to notice a fpeci- 
men of candid criticifm on the part of the Monthly Reviewers. 
‘They intimate their fufpicions that ‘his newly recovered liberty 
(in confequence of the elem ge of adminiftration) has made Mr. B. 
frantic’””—We rather fufpect that effect to have been thereby pro. 
duced upon — other perf dies with regard to him they infer 
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this calamity to have taken place becaufe he makes the notable 
difcovery ** that it is clear'y beyond the competence of parliament 


to entertain a bill to repeal the corporation and teft acts.” The 


boldnefs of this affertion is certainly calculated to ftagger thofe 
who confider it merely, as it here appears, in the form ‘of a fub- 


ftantive propofition. But in the letter, inftead of appearing ‘in 
that form, it is made the conclufion from _premifes previoufly cfta- 


bitfhed, and without a reference to which it is impoffible to judge 
fairly of that conclufion. ‘The author having quoted an aét of 
parliament (10 Ann. c. 2.) by which it is exprefsty declared that 


the tft lates were fickle” re for the fecurity of the Church of Enge 


2und as by laz eftablifhed, > and thence inferred that ** the Sovereign 


who fhould confent to their repeal would break his engagement 


to maintain, to the ulmoft of his power, the religion eftabdlifhed by 
law ;” he proceeds to obferve that ¢ the obligation of the corona. 
tion ‘oath is not confined to the Sovercign; parliament (he fays) is 
the legiflative council of the King. And it would be prepofterons 
beyond all defcription of abfurdity, to maintain.that this council 
can, confiftently with its duty, advife the Sovereign to violate his 
coronation oath.’ 

From thefe ne which we conceive cannot be denied, he 
deduces the incompetence of parliament ** to pafs; and -of courfe 


even to entertain, a bill to repeal the corporation and teft aéts.” 
Theabove premifes, however, the Reviewers take care to fupprefs, 


although on their validity depends entirely the juftnefs of the con. 
clufion ; and even in ftating the naked conclufion they are guilty 
of mifre prefentation, for they make Mr. B. to fay * it is clearly 
beyond the competence of parliament to enferiain a bill,’? &c. but 
the author’s words are, it is clearly beyond the com petence of par- 
liament to pafs, and, ef courfe, to entertain a bill, making the 
incompetence to entertain an inference from the inabili ity to pafs— 
an inference furely which cannot be controverted. 

The manner in which the Reviewers ‘* take their leave of Mr. 
Bowles,’ exhibits fo curiousa fpecimen of the art of finking, not 
indeed in poetry, but in criticifm, that we cannot refrain from no. 
ticing it for the amufement of our readers. Senfible that they 
had failed altogether to invalidate Mr. B.’s reafoning, they again 
affail him with perfonalities, and they defcend fo low as to vent 
their fpleen on the ** comforts” enjoyed by him in private life, 
the poffeflion of which, they attribute, with unparalleled abfurdity, 
to * his connection with the dominant religion.” How paltry, how 
difgraceful to the critica] charaéter’is this! To Mr. B. indeed 
it is complimentary and flattering in a very high degree, for it 
amounts to an avowal that they found his publication unanfwera- 
ble. But their difappointment in making this difcovery feems to 
have bereft them of their fenfes. Elfe how could they have fup. 
pofed it poflible for Mr. B. to derive any perfonal advantage from 
his connegtion with the ettablifhed Church ? Do they fufpect that 
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he is penfioned by the bifhops and the opulent clergy of the efta- 
blifhment? Or do they deem it impoffible for any man to fup- 
port any caufe from difinterefted motives? Venal as the age un- 
doubtedly is, we truft that inftances are not wanting which prove 
that it is grofsly libelled by fuch an imputation. At all events, we 
conceive that wheu a layman ftands forward as the champion of 
the Church, the prefumption that he is free from the bias of felfifh 
confiderations is irrefiftible, 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION—AND THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEWERS, 


A Lerrer ro tHe Epinsurcu Reviewer. 


THE grand profeffor of illumination, Wey fhaupt, has fucceeded 
in France, Germany, and Italy, &c. beyond the expectation of his 
moft fanguine difciples ; for the Roman world, under Nera, Do- 
mitian, and the other imperial monfters, was free and happy, com- 
pared to the prefent ftate of France, and the countries now unde 
the tyranny of the favage and bafe-born Corfican. 

The procefs of illuminating the public underftanding was attempted 
in England by one of the moft zealous difciples of Wey fhaupt, Thomas 
Paine, but fortunately England was not degenerated like the Con, 
tinent ; for moral and religious principles had taken deep root in 
the found and rational part of the country, which is certainly the 
majority of it; and by thefe was the nation preferved.--The conduct 
of profligates in high life never has any influence,from the confidera- 
tion of rank, on the good fenfe of Englifhmen ; inftead of imitating 
their profligacy. they treat it with contempt, and no rank, birth, 
pr ftation, can fhelter the abandoned villain from their juft abhor- 
rence and jndignation.—This was not the cafe in other countries. — 
Though Paine failed in England, Fitzgerald, O’Connor, and the 
other Jifciples of the German philofopher, with the Rights of Man 
and Age of Reafon, had more fuccefs in Ireland : they boafted of 
their glorious rebellion there, and fent ambaffadors to the mild and 
tirtuous Robefpierre—but though they were caft down they were 
not deftroyed ; fur the righteous caufe of radical reform and Catho- 
lic emgngipation is ftill maintained, by fume few in parliament, and 
by many slluminated writers in daily, weekly aud monthly ef» 
fufions from the jrefs, that great blefling thus converted into a curfe. 
— The Edinburgh Reviewer indeed is now fo fanguine, that he fcru- 
ples not to fay in page 117, No. 21,**that he does not entertain the 
flighteft doubt of the ultimate fuccefs of the Catholics in their claim 
of emancipation.” Horne Took, Burdett,Paul, and All the Talents, 
will of courfe give their afliflance—thus reafon they fay, inthe age 
of reafon, muft be triumphant, fér reafuu produced the reformation. 
Excellent! The reformation ! what, was this reformation ? was i¢ 
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Catholic emancipation, or was it not emancipation from Catholics? 
How different is this goddefs Reafon in different ages! At the re- 
formation fhe cried ** No Popery” with fome fuccefs ; but Lord 
Howick and the new philofophers fay, that this is a fenfelefs anda 
beaftly cry, therefore the cry of * Popery for ever” fhould be the 
order of the day. Give, then, the Catholics all they afk, and all 
they want, that is, give them power, dos we cw, is all they defire, 
and then they will not only move the carth, but heaven and 
hell alfo, to accomplish all their wifhes ;—give them power, and 
we fhall fee them, as they have ever been, if they are true to their 
religion aud their confciences, we fhall fee them ftraining every 
nerve, per fas atque nefas, to overthrow and exterminate the Protef. 
tant religion, 

The Reviewer next gives a confufed account of the incapacities 
to which the Catholics have formerly been fubjeéted, and likewife 
the lift of their prefent difabilities, (p. 121). But this exclufion 
from the highe/ otlices of power in the ftate cin extend only to a 
few individuals, therefore the mafs or multitude do not feel it, nor 
do they even know what emancipation is ; but they uow ferve their 
country in great numbers both in the army and navy, as bravely 
and willingly as other fubjects: but give to thefe (cw ambitious in- 
dividuals the power they want, and we fliall then fee the extent of 
their influence,and poflibly Proteftant extermination may foon fol. 
low Catholic emaucipation ;—for even now we fee the Proteftant 
Bible attacked in a publication that would difgrace the dark ages, 
yet more than 100 Catholic priefis, beftdes many other emivent 
Catholics, now openly fupport it with their names as fubfcribers : 
this work, under the title of Ward's Errata of the Proteftaut Bi- 
ble, declares that our Bible is all forgery and falfchood:—fuch is 
the licentioufuefs of the prefs of this prefent day. 

The Reviewer next endeavours to perfuade the body of Catholics, 
who would be quiet and happy if they would fet them alone, that 
they ought and muft be difeontented and full of refentment againf 
our good King and his minifters. This is foumething in the ftyle of 
the razor-grinder, of facetious memory. In fact, the Catholics ia 
general are contented with their prefent toleration and advantages ; 
but there is a French party among them, as Mr. Grattan ackuow- 
fledged in Parliament: thefe men would be fatisfied with nothing 
fort of abfulute independence, which the idiots would not long en- 
joy, if they vould accomplifh it, for the tyrant who aflifted them. 
would foun be able to number them alfo among his flaves. 

The Reviewer is not fatisfied with the charge that the Catholics 
are excluded from the highef offices of power, but now, he fays, 
they are excluded from add olfices of honour and dignity, fo he is 
determined to reufe them if he can, even by falfehood : how low 
will an advocate fometimes defcead, to fupport a bad caute! 
He next afcribes the French revolution to a fimilar exclufion of 
the lower orders from places of dignity apd power. No, no, 
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Mr. Reviewer : that revolution was engendered in the loweft pit of 
hell : the deep defigning author of it worked with various tools, to 
accomplifh fuc h a urand fcheme of mifchief : fome were radical re- 
formers, fome were mock philanthropitts, profefliug refined morality 
and donee humanifé ; fomewere periodical writers and journalifts . 
and the prefs groaned with every thing bafe and infamous, as it 
does at this day. But the fapient Edinburgh Reviewer and his 
wife colleague, the Rev. Squire Plym ley, afcribe this tremendous 
revolation to no lefs a perlfonage than the R oturier—he was a de- 
graded being, they fay - and becaufe he could not be prime minifter 
of the country, he kic ked ur all this horrible revolution,.— This is 
enrious..— But the Reviewe r, who is fo deeply filled in caufes and 
confeonences, ventures to prediét fimilar confequences from the re- 
jeétion of the Catholic claims ; indeed, lie has no hefitation to de. 

clare it to be certain, for, he fays, the magiftracy in Ireland is ob. 
noxious, and the blood-hounds of the Grange faftion, that is, the 
Trifh Proteftants, are Rill careffed at the Caftl le—the feems to have for- 
gotten the4/atholic blood-houndsand Juord Kilwarden, &c. &c, &c. 
but be produces a fpeech made by LordtQosford, juft after the rebel: 
ficou nine years fince, reprefenting the horrid icons that were at that 
time afting in the country ; ; and the following words are marked 
an jtalics, *¢ the jr horrors are now a¢ling with impunity: thefe 
italics were intended to deceive carelefs readers, to induce them to 
think that the prefent ftate of Ireland is the Sine as it was about 
the time of the rebellion ; and he afterwards adds, ** if fuch be the 
aétual fiate of Ireland, then we may affume our firft propofition to 
de completely eftablifhed, namely, that all the difcontents are fufe 
ficiently ac counted for.—To fuch ‘tuilerable fhifts and tricks as this 
deception is the Reviewer now reduced. 

The fecond propofition,for removing the difabilities,will fand on 
sro better foundation than the firft. Now the Reviewer talks of 
the non-refidence of the landed proprietors and of the clergy ; but 
how can thofe clergy refide who have no glebe houfes? He ap- 
pears to be entirely ignorant of the nature of tithes; their value he 
muft be informed is fixed by a maximum, nor can any man, whether 
clergyman,middleman or pro¢tor, or any other perfon, exact more 
than the tenth of the produce: but the owners of landfometime ex- 
aét more rent than the landis worth ; the clergy always takelefs,but 
they cannot take morc: how then cau this be called opprefiion ? for 
the landlord, when he buys his etftate, buys it with this exprefled 
incumbrance ; and the tenant, who occupies the land, knows that 
one tenth of his eroys is due, by the laws of the land, for tithe ; he 
therefore pays his landlerd lefs rent in proportion: and if he defrauds 
the tithe-owner of his due, he robs him of his jult demand.—If the 
attempt of the land proprietors fhould fucceed in forcing a commu- 
tation for tithes, the poer tevants will have reaton to curfe the day 
of commutation; for they will immediately pay the land- -proprietor 
more than double what they ever paid before for tithes: this 

is proved from the advanced rents at which all tithe-free lands 
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are let, and from the ftate of France when’ the church lands were 
dfienated: 

Sut now, reader, attend to what the Reviewer fays. If we would 
but'grant this em ancipation, he fays, ‘*it would re nder unnece ffary 
the military efiabliftment which is now there.’’—ls this the dream 
of an idiot or the defignofa knave? Arthur O'Connor himfelf 
could not hare contrived a better plan for the furrender of Ireland 
to France. Grant this emancipation, and remove the military 
efiablifhment,—then farewell, dear Ireland, for ever : the would 
then, indeed, be independent of England —+- but immediate. 
ly he the ¢ tependent flave of France. *' 

The Reviewer next compares the ftate of Scotland in the time of 
Charies Lf to the prefent fiate of the Catholicsin Ireland. 
hy he is ignorant of the hiftory of thefe times. Charles wanted to 
atter the ; religion of the people, and to force epifcopacy upon them ; 
this attempt they refifted, and, inflamed by bigotry and enthufiafm, 
they rofe in rebellion. But in Ireland no one dreamt of altering 
the religion of any part of the country. Where, then, is the re- 
femblance? 

The Reviewer now feems to be in great terror and difmay, lef 
we fhoulil be conquered by France, but, he fays, Ircland mutt fa!! 
firft, becaufe the Catholics are not emancipated. But be of good 
courage, man: at prefent neither freland nor Fagland is in danger. 
The great military eftablifiment in both countries, with our prefent 
naval fuperiority, wimake it tenfold madnefs, even in the Corfican, 
to attempt any invafion.—How bitter is his difappointment in lof. 
ing the fleets of Denmark and Portugal! —And All the Talents feem to 
fympathife with him on the occafion.—How thankful ought we to 
be to Providence that fuch miferable Talents have not now the di- 
rection of our councils !— Under them, we might probably at this 
moment have been licking the duft from the feet of the conqueror, 
or, what is almoft as difgraceful, humbly begging for an ignowinious 
peace. ) a 

The Reviewer proceeds to the fubjeét of that happy evert for the 

nation, the difmiffal of the late minifters :— here he afferts what 
is not trie: ; for, he fays, they were difmiffed for their temerity b 
introducing’ the Catholic bill. But they were not difmiffed for that 
attempt, to fwindle and deceive the King into a meafure,which his 
good fenfe and honeft confcience difapproved of ; but they were 
difmiffed, for attempting tu fetter the King by a pledge, that he 
would permit thofe minifters to introduce the Catholic queftion 
whenever they thought proper: this made it neceffary for the King, 
feeling as a confcientious man and aéting with the dignity of a great 
fovereign, to demand in his own defence a pledge frum them to fe. 
éure him from fuch an odious meafure being again introduced. 

The Reviewer thinks that the Catholic petition might be 
granted without infringing on the King’s oath.—'Then comes a good 
geal of ‘awycrs quibbling abuut the force of the coronation oath, 
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and a faét is produced with great parade, ftating, that when King 
William took the coronation oath, the Catholics fate in parliament 
in Ireland, and were eligible to all offices :—but this was done by 
the bigot James, and the Reviewer forgets how thefe men behaved 
w hen in power, and how cruelly the Proteftants were oppreffed by 
them, as they always will be, if the Catholics get the afcend- 
eucy. But Williaw fvon put an end to thefe abufes of power by 
the acts of the 3d and 4th of his reign, and others were added 
by the lft and $d of Anne. When George III took the coro- 
nation oath, he fwore to maintain the Proteftant religion as efta~ 
blifhed by the laws then exifting, not by the laws then repealed ; 
—thus the King on his oath and in his confcience muft maintain 
the Proteftant religion, and muft not endanger it, by giving Catho- 
lics power to deftruy it. But, it feems, all that the Catholics want 
are infignifieant privileges compared to what they now enjoy. 
Surely, then, they ought to fit down content with the greater good, 
like other reafunable beings. But fuppofe the Catholics had the 
irijling privilege of fendiug 100 members to parliament. 100 re. 
cruits added to any faction would be a ferious thing, particularly if 
the leader of it or his brother fhould be conneéted by marriage with 
a Roman Catholic: how foon would the iffue of that marriage im- 
bibe the prejudiccs of their mother, andall of them becomes dupes 
to the artful priefts who attend them, and the Pope takes care that 
meu of ability and addrefs fhould be in fuch fituations. But the 
Reviewer fays, it cannot be expected that the pofterity of thofe 
great divines, who formerly expofed the errors of Popery, fhould 

now be afraid that the greater part of their flocks fhould be reafoned 
back again to Popery : no, it is not the force of reafon that is to be 

dreaded ; but power iu dangerous hands. Give the Papifts the power 

of the inquifition, and the Mahometan the power of the fword, and 

_we fhouid foun fee how many couverts they would make. 

The Reviewer next, from obferving what he calls the ofcitancy 
and languor, and abufes and corruptions of all eftablifhed churches, 
ventures to broach this paradox: he fays, if the Catholics had been 
eftablifhed“in Ireland, as the Prefbyterians were in Scotland, before 
this time, he thinks the Catholics would have turned Proteftants, ag 
wefee in Scotland the Pre/byterians have turned Catholics.— But 
it feems that the Pope iu 1791 and the Catholic univerfities in 1793 
declare that itis no tenet of the church that the Pope could ab. 
folve fubjects from their oath of allegiance,or difpenfe with their ob. 
ligation, and that no faith is to be kept with heretics, or that it is 
Jawful for the Pope to invade any fovereign’s temporal dominions ; 
therefore, he fays, therefore, geutle reader, there can be no dan- 
ger in giving the Catholics all they want and with. 

But do thefe declarations give fufficient fecurity ? what are the 
tenets now avowed and maintained by the Catholics ?—In recapitu- 
Jiting a few of them, we fhall fee the danger of giving power to thofe 

wio are under the ttrong intlueuce of fuch a religion, They fill 
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acknowledge the /piritual dominion of the Pope, and believe him to 
be infallible ; and allthe Catholic clergy fwear to fubmit to him in 
every thing {piritual ; and partof their fpiritual duty isto endeavour 
toexterminate heretics. The words of theiroath arc, omnes here 
ticos fchifmaticos et rebelles contra Dominum noftrum (the Pope) 
pro poffe per fequar et impugnabo.— Another part of their duty is to 
compafs heaven and earth to make profelytes, and if any dare to 
leave their church, they are put under the dreadful fentence of ex. 
communication, which is certain ruin to them, unlefs they happen 
to be independent in their fortunes. —In the late rebellion we have 
feen how very mifchievous were the abufes of auricular confeflion, 
and how dangerous was the commanding influence which the priefis 
had over their congregations. For as thefe priefts {wear obedience 
to the Pope, whom they think infallible,what can poflibly be more 
dangerous at this particular period, when the Pope is a mere tool 
and inftrument in the hand of Buonaparte,who knows well the value 
of fpiritual dominion: give him then, through the Pope, the command 
of the fouls of men, and he will direct their bodies wherever he 
pleafes. I need not dwell upon their grofserrors of tranfubftan. 
tiation, purgatory, and fhutting the gates of heaven againft all who 
are not within the pale of their church, their giving as much credit 
to tradition as to fcripture, &c. &c. But one might imagine, io 

an age enlightened by fcience and learning, there could not re. 
main one individual who has received,a liberal education,who could 
Rill maintain fuch abfurd doétrines, in a land of liberty, But in 
thefe ftrange times we hear Proteftants arguing and declaiming in 
favour of Catholics, and yet continuing Proteftints ; and more in, 
clined to fix their prejudices, than to attempt to remove them :— 
tome, indeed, look up to them with veneration,and hring to our res 
collection the great mea whom they have produced in former times, 
when they were bound in as much flavery as the Mahometans une 
der the civil powers. ‘There were great men alfo among the Pagans; 
therefore, according to this foolifh reafoning, we ought to refpett 
Paganifm, But the religion of Catholics, Mahometans, or Pagans, 
had nothing to do with thefe fublime geniufes ; thefe few indivis 
duals ftand infulated in the world,unconnected with religion, with 
climate, or with govetnment. 

Modern Proteftants not only plead in favour of the Catholics, 
but endeavour to excite their refentment againf us, and force them 
to be difcontented : this is the tendency of the Review which has 
occafioned thefe remarks ; and | will now conclude by teiling the 
Reviewer, that the tools of faétion can do no more mifchief now, by 
keeping up the foolifh cry again the No Popery men; for the 
difcerning public only ridicule the idea ; and the poor Catholics iu 
Ireland have the fente to be contented with the toleration they 
enjoy, excepting indeed the French party, who muft be guarded 
by the Rrong arm of power ; for reafon with Jacubios, as Burke 
obferred, never kad, end never will have, indluence. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI JACORINREVIEW. : 
TH! STADT HOUSE AT AMSTERDAM, AND THE CUS. 

TOM HODSE AT LONDON; OR A HINT FROM MYN. 

HEER TO ALL THE TALENTS. 

Sir, 3 

"SEEA'T the impreflions made on the minds of men by external 
obj: cts addrefied to the fenfes are more forcible than thofe which 
are excited by internal evidence, or abftract reafoning addreffed 
to the underftanding, is univerfally acknowledged. The hiftory 
of mankind furnifhes full conviction of this truth ; and fhews that 
our pureft fentiments, even thofe of devotion itfelf, are exalted by 
artificial means, aud too apt to grow languid without their ailift. 
ance. | 

The Jews, while the miracles by which they were delivered out 
of the Jand of Egypt were freih in their remembrance, while the 
pillar of cloud went before them by day, -and the pillar of fire by 
tight, adored and worfhipped Jehovah, But how foon, in theab. 
fence of Mofes, did they prevail upon Aaron to make tliem a gold- 
en calf, and bow before the vifible fymbol, faying ** Thefe be thy 
Gods, O Ifrael.”. The houfe of Judah brought up the ark of the 
Lord with fhouting,and with the found of the trumpet ; aud David 
danced before it. ‘lo mufic, finging, and dancing, thus intreduced 
into religious folemnities, Solomon added pomp and, fplendour, ex- 
haufting al! the arts of magnificence on his temple. Chriftianity was 
firft eflablifhed by miracles, by appeals to the fenfes as well as to 
reafon and con{cience. Soon after miracles had ceafed, pictures and 
tages were ufed as aids to devotion, and Chriftians, like the Jews 
of old,transferred their adoration to the works of their own hands ¢ 
the Protettants ffill retain fome of the embelliihments and impreflive 
tharacteriftics of the Catholic Church; the ten commandments 
over our altars ate decorated with the figares of the great law. 
siver and high pricit of the Jews; the gloom of our Gothic 
flirociures fills the mind with veneration { the memorials of mortali- 
ty that deck their walls, infpire a fulemn awe ; and the fwelling 
notes of the organ lift the rapt foul to heaven. 

if fuch be the infirmity of human nature, that even our pureft 
feelings are not unmingled with bafer matter, How much lefs-can 
perfection be cxpeéted from thofe whofe time is abforbed in fecu. 
Jar purfuits $ and how beneficially might the ule of tenlible objects 
be applied to the purpofe of infpiring them, while purfuing their 
various employments, with fuch fentiments, or holding out to them 
iuch admonitions, as are bet adapted to their refpestive fitaations! 
This fyftem is aéted upon by all natfons in military life, and its ad- 
Taritages are univerfally felt. When the ** trampet’s loud clangor 
excites us to arms,’”? what bofom but glows with martial ardour? 
‘The fame idea may alfo be extended to the civil departments, with 
eqiial bewetit to the ftate ; and Lam happily enabled to point out 
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fhe mode ia which this may be accomplifhed, from having ever 
confidered it my duty to make fuch obfervations in my travels 
abroad, as were likely to be conducive to the benefit of my coun- 
trymen at home. 

in that noble edifice, the Stadt Houfe at Amfterdam, where the 
courts of juitice and public offices of every defcription are con. 
centrated, the talents of the painter and the fculptor are made 
fubfervient to moral purpofes ; and every decoration is admirably 
calculated to imprefs the minds of the public functionaries with 
a juft fenfe of their refpective duties. The hall in which criminals 
are fentenced to death is embelliined with three exquifite pieces 
of fculpture. The firft reprefents Brutus witnefling the execution 


of his two fons, who had becn tried and found guilty of Demg en-- 


gaged in a confpiracy to reftore the Tarquins. ‘The fecond repre- 
fents the memorable judgment of Solomon. ‘The third reprefents 
Seleucus king of the Locrians, who had ena¢ied a Jaw that adul- 
terers fhould be punifhed by having their eyes put out, offering 
one of his own eyes to fave one of the eyes of his fon conviéted of 
that offence. kn the Hall of Magiftracy is a painting of Mofes, 

chufing, by the advice of Jethro, ‘* feventy able men, fuch.as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetoufnefs, to judge the people at 
all feafons, bringing every “great matter unto Mofes, but judging 
every fmaller matter themfelves.”” Four other pictures deferibe 
the characters required in the magiftracy. ‘lhe able man is perfo- 
nified by Jofeph, who during the feven years of plenty laid up 
corn in the forehoufes, with “which he fed the Egyptians during 
the feven years of famine ; ; thus meriting the eulogiam pronounced 
upon him by Pharaoh, ‘ there is none fu diforeet and wife as (hou 
art.” The man who fears God, is Abraham, who was ready to 
offer up his only fon Haac at-his command. The man of truth is 
Jeremiah, ** girding up his loins, and fpeaking all that God com- 
manded.” ‘The man hating coveteonfoefs, is Elifa, refufing the 
prefent of Naaman the Syrian, and faying, ** as the Lord liveth 

before whom | ftand, Ff will receive none.” In the fame room, is 
the chef-d’auvre of Gobert Flinck, reprefenting Solomon, when 
God had afked him, ** what fhall £ give thee ?’’ praying for neither 
long life nor riches, ** but tor an underftanding heart, that he 
might difcern between good and‘ evil,and judge fo great a people.” 
Tn the Treafury Chamber, is ‘Thefeus, after having deftroyed the 
Minotaur, finding his way out of the Cretan labyrinth, by the help 
of aclue. fn the office for Foreign Affairs, is a fine painting by 
Ferdinand Bol, of Fabricius, ambaflador to Pyrrhus, rejecting the 
bribes that monarch offered him to’ betray the interefis of his coun- 
try, and braving the means by which he fought to intimidate hin 
into his views. Another piéture reprefents Marcus Curtius, 

pointing to the turnips, which he is dreffing for his dinner, and 
telling the meffengers who atiempted to corrupt him, that a man 
accuitomed to fuch homely fare was proof againft pecuniary temp- 
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tation. In the War Office, are animating reprefentations of all 
the gallant exploits by which the Batavians threw off the yoke of 
Spain. Nor ought a beautiful piéture by Rubens to be forgotten, 
in which, Venus and the Loves are ufing all their blandifhments to 
feduce the great Turenne from purfuing his career of military 
glory ; but the hero, proof againft their wiles, leans with his elbow 
on a cannon, and fixes his eyesona battle painted in one corner 
of the back ground of the piece. Over the door of the office of 
one fecretary, is the Goddefs-of Silence with her finger on her 
lips: over that of the other, is a dog, the emblem of fidelity, 
watching the 'ifelefs remains of his mafter. Over the door of the 
Bankrupt’s Office, is the fall of Icarus, denoting the confequence 
of rafh undertakings. But without going over the whole building, 
what 1 have already defcribed will fufficiently illuftrate my pofi. 
tion, that the arts of fculpture and painting, as there employed, 
are excellently adapted to give ftrong though flent admonitions 
to every {pectator ; and are contrived, with peculiar felicity, as 
leffuns for the moral conduct of thofe who, in the difcharge of their 
official duties, have them conftantly before their eyes. 

My thoughts have been forcibly direéted to thefe obfervations 
and recolleétions by a very recent occurrence. Being naturally of 
an inquifitive difpofition, I find much gratification in prying into 
all the bufy fcenes of this great metropolis, and lately availed my- 
felf of the invitation of a friend of mine to accompany him to the 
Cuftom-Houfe, where he is in the habit of tranfaéting bufinefs. 
On entering the Long Room, my attention was ftruck by feveral 


large white boards fixed up in the moft confpicuous fituations, 
with the following infcription painted on them in black letters, 


s* Notice. 
_ « The hours of attendance regulated. Every facility, difpatch, 
and accommodation, to be afforded. 

‘¢ The Commiffioners of the Cuftoms, agreeable to direétions 
recived from the Lords Cumuniflioners of his Majefty’s ‘Treafury, 
hereby give notice, that the officers, clerks, and other perfons ap. 

ointed to difcharge any of the duties of this office, or a¢ting there- 
im, are required to give attendance from the hours of 10 in the 
morning till 3 in the afternoon, Sundays and the other days ap- 
pointed to be kept as holidays excepted ; and that al] officers, 
clerks, and other perfons, are required duly to attend the duties 
of their refpeétive jituations, and to give every facility, dif- 
patch, and accommodation, to merchants, traders and others, that 
the faithful difcharge of their duty will permit; and in cafe any 
improper delay, wilful neglect of duty, or any other mifconduét, 
in any of the faid officers, clerks, or other perfons, fhall be made 
appear to the fatisfaction of the faid Commiflioners, they. will take 
meafures to punifh any fuch officers, clerks, or other perfons, in 
fach manner as they fhall think right, fo that proper examples 
may be made, to deter others from committing offences of a fimilar 
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On enquiring into the org.n of rnefe admonitory denunciations 
againft the clerks employed i n that d»partment, my conduétor 
told me that they were not con! ined to the Long Roo: a, but were 
placarded in every office throughout the Cuftom Houfe, and with- 
out any reafon being affigned, at leaft that had ever come to his 
knowledge. It then occurred to me, that as this meafure had 
been adopted by order of the Lords of the [reafury during the 
late adminiftration, it muft have originated in the conviction of the 
then Miniftry, of the neceflity of a thoroug gh reform. or, to ufe a 
common expreffion, of turning 6ver a new leaf, in all the public of- 
fices; and I could not adbdar exprefiing my regret, that this great 
and good work fliould hav . heen interrupted by the f: dden change 
in his Majefty” scouncils. My friend, h: Owever, with a fmile, whif- 
pered in my ear, that the carpenter employed to fix thefe boards, 
having put one of them up in the room where the Commiflioners 
themfelves hold their fittiugs, had been immediately ordered to take 
it down again, with marks of great difpleafure. This anecdote 
detraéted very confi ierably from the merit which | had before 
been difpofed to allow the Commiflioners, the Lords of the Treafa. 
ry, and the late admminiftration ; as it fhewed they inteuided to con. 
fine this black-letter fy ftom of reform to their inferiors, and not 
extend it to the higher departments of the ttate ; though from what 
1 recollect of their connie: fome of thefe boards might have been 
hung up in mott of the offices which they occupied, with at leatt 
as much propriety asin the Long Room at the Cuftom Hovfe. 
As I involuntarily gazed at thefe infcriptions, every gentleman 
who caught my eye, appeared to look down as if he felt abafhed 
and degraded : and while L vitied the feelings of the poor ftigmae 
tized clerks and officers, I could not he Ipc »ntrafting what I then 
faw, with what | had feen in the Stadt Houfe at Amfterdam. In 
the exhibition before me, 1 recognifed no traces of Aji the Talents. 
Ww hateveregedit | it might do to the nearts, it certainly did none to 
the heat,,,¢ the inventors; for public reproach and difgrace 
deaden the fenfe of fhame, and are more likely to harden than re. 
form: while, on the contrary, men are ambitious of acting up to 
the reputation they have acquired, and by being thought virtuous 
are often made fo. 

When I got home, and revolved an what had pafled, I thought 
I might do my country fome fervice, by committing to paper the 
occurrences of the ry together with the reficctionsthey had given 
rife to, and fenditig them to your Review, where, perhaps, they 
may cat tch the eye of fume of his Majefty’s prefeut Minifters, and 
itiduce them to fubfitute the fyitem adopted iu the Stadt Honfe at 
Amfterdam for that fo in judicioufly introduced by their predes~ 
ccffors into the Cuftom Houfe of our metropolis. 

‘Lhis recommendation may be made with peculiar propriety, now 
that we are lavifhing fu much of the public money iu embellifhing 
the exterior of ‘St. Stephen’s Chapel, and the yencrable Hall and 
Abbey of Wefiminfer. While we are pulling down whole fireets 
to open a handfome approach to thefe noble edifices, and difplay 
them to the beft advantage ; while we are doing fo much to pleafe 
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the eye, fhall we do nothing to mend the heart? Let it not be 
faid that “we make clean the outfide of the cup and platter, 
while within they are full of extortion and excefs.”” The advan- 
tages of holding up fhining examples of true patriotifm,exalted wif- 
dom, and incorruptible integrity, to the imitation of our great 
men, are felf-evident. What tiatefman could for a moment ftoop 
tothe paltry confiderations of wealth or power, with the difinter- 
efted examples ofa Fabricius or a Curtius before his eyes? If the 
figure of the goddefs of Silence, with her finger on her lips, pre- 
fented itfelfto a Secretary of State as he entered the door of his 
office, could he fo far forget the allegorical admonition as to blab 
ftate fecrets ? Or could any political character, looking up to that 
embiem of fidelity and attachment the dog, ever defert his patron, as 
we have feen fo many of them do, copying rather the example of the 
rat, who inftin¢éiively quits a falling houfe ? But without defcending 
to particulars, every bofom muft feel animated by the repre fentation 
of virtuous and heroic deeds ; and thus the good examples of the 
dead may be made to counterbalance the bad examples of the 
living. At leali the experiment is worth the trial. We fhall give 
encouragemenf to the fine arts ; we fhall have our value for our 
money in painting and Youlpture; and whatever improvement we 
make in the public virtues of public men, will all be clear gain. 
I am content to except our courts of judicature from this plan ; 
for [ am perfuaded that no inftitution devifed by human wifdom 
can be more perfect, nor any conducted by human fallibility be 
more pure, than the adminiftration of Britifh juftice ; and the lefs 
of the public money we have occafion to expend on the legal, the 
more we can afford to beftow on the political department, which 
is certainly not too immaculate to be capable of melioration. 
Looking forward with confidence to theadoption of this under- 
taking, I fhall now exercife my invention, in devifiyg appropri- 
ate defigns for the decoration of both Houfes of H*pegyment, the 
Council Chamber, the Treafury, the War Office, tht,sadmiralty, 
the Secretary of States’ offices, and in fhort every office in which 
public bufinefs is tranfaéted. When my fubjeéts are all arranged, 
1 fall fubmit them to your approbation ; and in the f{pirit of the 
Seer who wifhed ** that all the Lord’s people were prophets,” 
being defirous of promoting the public good without regarding 
from what hand it flows, | thus communicate my intentions to 
your readers, inviting them to labour with me in carrying this 
great national! object into effect. 
ARCESILAS. 


TO PHILANTHROPOS, 


Sir, Stratford on Avon,Dec. 10th, 1807. 
THE letter of Mareh laft, which you have fo feverely criticifed, 
treats of a fubjeét which may not be quite agreeable to a diffenter ; 

but I hope that ¢hat is its greateft fault. Men if they think at all 
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pon the fubjeét, which is not always the cafe, believe their own re. 
izious principles to be right, or they would not continue in them, 
Of this you will yourfelf be fenfible when you come to have. fixed 

prineiples. Good Chriftians, though they muft naturally with to 
fee their own fcét in a flourifhing ftate, will fubmit peaceably to 
the exifting government. Worldly Chriftians, having more at heart 
the advancem nt of their f-¢t asa party, than the promotion of 
piety, will not be very fcrupulous as to the means which they may 
employ. [f the friends of whom you {peak are of the former de- 
feription, I humbly requeft them to re-perufe the le!ter in queftion 
in connexion with that wh*@ precedes and thofe which follow, and 
_ they will fee that my obje¢t-is not to found the tocfin of perfecu- 
‘tion, as you would perfuade the world, but to guard the church 
from danger, and to purit (y it from thofe fpots and blemifhes which 
jutily offend, and ferve to the increafe of hs erefy and fchifm. If your 
friends are of the latter defcription, no apology is neceflary,becaufe 
it would be ufelefs. Every thing I fhould fay would be frefh mat- 
ter of offence. The very great indulgence which my letters have 
experienced from the A. J. Review, every corner of which is pre- 
cious, will convince all its true friends and admirers, even fappof- 
ing them incapable of judging for themfelves, that the matter of 
them is important —that the manner in which it is treated, however 
itmay be wanting in other refpects, is not materially deficient either 
in candour or liberality. Sir, your fentiments and opinions are 
of fuch a nature that I thought the expofure of them tothe world 
by your own hand, made ample fatisfaction for the injuftice done 
fo me in mif-reprefenting my fentiments,drawing forced conclvfions, 
and imputingto me, without the flighteft caufe, a wifh to induce his 
Grace of Canterbury to become the inftrument of perfecution. 
Nome true friends of this work, to whofe opinion I fhall always 
pay ftriét deference, think that you ought to be combated. 
But with whom am I to engage? are you Jew, Turk, Infidel, or 
Heretic ? Whenever I attempt to clafs you, fancy paints you tom 
eye afecond Ajax, fpreading your feven-fold fhield before all the 
marfhalled ranks of Sectaries. Here you will again introduce can. 
dour and liberality : but in thofe articles I muft decline dealing 
With you. As mine are I truft of true Britifh manufaéture, and 
yours appear to be foreign, they would lie upon hand, for I could 
not find fale for them among my connexion. Sir, as I have not, never 
had, and probably never fhall have the moft diftant commerce with 
W olverhampton, give me leave toafk if it isin that town that 
diflenters. are not peaceably ‘* permitted to proftrate themfelves 
before their Maker in that way and in that fuciety which is moft 
congenial te their own feelings,habits,and manners,”? without being 
eavied and put in fear of perfecution ?—whether the church and 
the fiate muft ftand and fall together, I will not decide fo pofitively 
asyou do. Thechurch might | poflibly | become a Popifh church, 
and the political government remain as itis. Were the church to 
become Prefbyterian,the government would probably be Republican, 
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in confequence of fome flight conneétion between religion and poi 
tics, the exiftence of which you deny.* Some kind of connexion 
feems to have fubfified between religion and the ftate, froin the care 
lieft ages of facred and profane hiftory ; of the infringement of which 
in allagesmanhind have been jealous. In the patriarchal down to the 
monarchica! government,of which it was the prototype, we find the of 
fice of prieft and fupreme governor united. Rex Anius,rex idem homi- 
nem Phabique facerdos,is one among m; any inftances that politics and 
divine worfhiphad a connexion, The Athenians did not deem the con. 
nexion between church and {tate unnatura!,when they condemned to 
death the wifeft and the beft of heathens,ayd made it one of his princi- 
pal crimes that es u Morus voile Oees & vol. Melchizedek, King of 
Salem, was a!fo prieft of the moft high God. Ta the Jewith Theo. 
cracy fome little connexion feemed to fubfift between church and 
flate. Much more might, and has been brought forward by men of 
eminent abilities, to thew that throughout all ages, the connexion 
between church and fate was not thought to be unnatural. If 
Philanthropos think othe T wife againft the concurrent teftimony of 
all st ory.dacred and profane, together with his modern philanthro. 
py, h » has rather more than his flare of modern modefty.—Sir, if 
you will uot fee that the church isaffailed by enemies, no glafles 
that IT can furniih you with, will fharpea yeur fight. if St, Paul did 
notthink it bencath his dignity, or con’ rary tohis duty,** to mark 
thein that cauf-ddivifious,” and to exhort others todo fu likewife, 
is it below the dignity of the church to follow his example ? St. 
Paul thought that fchifms were injurious to religion, and forba le 
them. Phila anthropos thinks that they are beneficial, and encou- 
rages them. St.Paul aud Philanthropos are at iflue. Sir,that my**de- 
fcriptions are forced and unnatural,” and‘*my effufions weak. and 
intemperate,” is tome a matter of regret. Jfowever, their admiffion 
into this Review fhews the candour and liberality of its conductor, 
to which you yourfelf bear no flendertcfiimony. ‘Though its pages 
exhibit fume of the nobieft fpecimens of tine writing, the world may 
fee that it condefcends to admit even “* Wolverhampton ftuff.” You 
predict that if our church be dettroyed, it will be by a natural 
death, from its own obftinacy in uot apy lying g the proper remedies ; 
from ‘its lethargic inertneds and want of energy, not in its difpofi 
tion to perfecute enemies, but in thofe reforms and exertions which 
are neceflary to inculcate and enforce the true fpirit of Chriftianity 
upon a people becoming daily more wife tn their own conceits, and 
of more underfianding than their teachers. Granted, grauted, 
whether preaching from hort notes, or extemporaneoufly, would 
ferve the caufe of religiou more etiectually than preaching from 
a written fermon, I have a flight idea that you are not a judge, 











——— . 


* If you adduce America as a proof in your fayour-.-take it. 
1 fuali not envy that. 
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I well know that the 
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ficient proof of the preacher’s fy item of faith, by numbers of thefe 
ears.”’ S.r. l am 


who, like a new acquaintance of mine, ‘*have itching ears. 
Yorry to ule a harfh exprefiion towards 50u, but your remark on 
the preaching of the regular clergy ts illiberal ; and, ilipping it in 
as you do for a general affertion, it is falfe. This is one of thofe 
by a pretended friend, of which it 
has fo much reafon to complain. Pie, fie upen fuch a member of 
the eftablifzment ! What fort of preachers diflenting minifters 
may be, is known to me only from hearfay. When a boy indeed, 
have heard ficld preachers. But I never wander ; being fatis- 
fied with, or if.it will be more agreeable to you, bigotted to, that 
ode of worfhip in which I happily was eds ucated. Of 
their printed fermons L have feen fome portion. With the mae 
jority of them it would be infult even to compare the generality 
of fermons and writings publifhed by the clergy of the prefent 
day. On the fubjcét of inexplicable my itery, you are yourfelf 


fo inexplicably mytterious, that without employing my candour 


and liberality J canootexplain you. -t muft therefore leave you 
in the mid& of thatcloud of duft which you have raifed., Sir, 
pardon me for again introducing St. Paul. ‘ Gal, i. v. 6. I marvel 
that ye are fo foon removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Chrift unto another gofpel. But though we or an Angel 
trom Heaven preach any other gofpel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accurfed. If any man 
pr-ach any other gofpel unto you than that ye have received, let 
him beaccurfed.” 2 Tim.i. 10. “ Jefus Chrift hath aboli fh: ol 
death, and brought life and immortality to light by the gofpel.” 

Gal. iii. 15. ** Though it be buta man’s covenant, yet if it be 
confirmed, no man difannulleth or addeth thereto.” Sir, was not 
life and immortality brought fully to light by the gofpel? or 
during the lapfe of eighteen centuries, has not the whole gofpel 
been preached ? Has not the Chriltian covenant been confirmed, 
or does it ftill lack the aid of Wolverhampton philofuphy to com. 
plete its confirmation? Sir, I can fearcely be ferious with you. 
‘¢ Improvements in arts and fciences, habits or manners, or difco. 
veries, philofophical, moral ur metaphyiical,” can have no more 
to do with altering either the faith or the difcipline of tie Church of 
England, than improvements in the art of manufacturing buckle- 
chapes, hinges and ftirrup-irons. Before you quotcd you might 
have recollected that the Anti-Jacobin Review, to which you feem 
to appeal againff me, wouk! not admit Pope as authority in mate 
ters or modes of faith. het often-bequote?! couplet ferves your 
caufe as fteel diamonds do the handles of yeur polifhed fi iuffers, 
which add to the glitter but diminifh the tirength. I[t is idle and 
ufvlefs to hurl thofe lines at me, if you conceive them to mean that a 
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good life can alone {pring from aright faith. If, as yamr preamble to 
them feems to fet forth, you intend them asa proof, that no matter 
what the faith, provided the life be moral, decent, and humane, (| 
would be underftood to fpcak of thofe upon whom the gofpel fhines) 
do you not completely reject the doétrine of juftification by faith, 
and confeqnently firip yourfelf of all title to be a member of the 
church of England? You have already convicted me of bigotry, 
perfecution, envy, hatred, malice, and all-uncharitablenefs, or | 
fhould afk, do you not alfo renounce the gofpel plan of fa! alee? 
According to your hypothefis, Jofhua and the Ifraelites were 
more wicked than the Canaanites, &c. whom, at the expre{s com. 
mand of God, they deftroyed. This favours Stongly of Tom 
Paine. It is jut poffible that a comparatively virtuous nation 
might be made the inttrument in puntfhing one defperately wick- 
ed. The conduét of the latter might draw down juft vengeance 
from the former, and yet the fcheme of God’s jufiice be carried 
on. But, left you fhould call this perjfecution, and fo overthrow my 
proofs and my arguments, I had better retreat in time, ted ou fay 
that you are a member of the church of England,&e. It is probable 
that by a member of the church, &c. we do not mean the fame 
thing, and therefore it might be wncandid and illiberal in me to 
deny it. To thew that I am not quite devoid of candour, Xc. | 
believe that you are a goer to church, (though you had well 47 
forgotten to ‘tell us fo ) and a goer to all the meeting-houfes i 
Wolverhampton, merely becaufe you fay it. But,pray Sir,tell me, 
isit a philofophical, a moral, or a metaphvfical improvement, to 
turn the folemn fervice of the Deity ** into a kind of mujical 
entertainment ?’’? Now, Sir, adieu. | am certain that you-have ere 
this been convinced of my unfitnefs for controve rfy, and thata laurel 
fnatched from my brow would add no frefh lufire to your own 
wreath. You will not therefore be furprifed that 1 decline all 
future conteft with you. Lam no Arifteus. 1 haveno bonds that 
can hold a religious Proteus, even though | fhould catch him 
napping. Should | be hardy enough again to take up your gaunt- 
let, perhaps as foon as 1 had arranged my arguments againit an 
anabaptift, you would take fheiter under the broad brim of a 
quaker.-- Again, when my materials were properly difpofed for an 
attack, you, in beating your rounds in fearch of truth, might be 
again converted by the charms of extemporaneous eloquence, give 
Chriftianity completely the flip, and ftart forth a philofophized 
difciple of Prieftiey. In your unwearied fearch after truth, that 
the candle of your Jantern may not accidentally go out, is the fin- 
eere wifh of 

Your obedient fervant, 

Freperic pr Courcey. 
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TO THE MOST REVEREND THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

May it pleafe your Grace, 

ON the fubjeét of non-re = ence] could write a volume, Vo. 
Jumes have indeed been written ; but like applications to a palfied 
limb, little effeét has been feeder d. Wien I refleét on the 
train of ills which the non-refidence of the clergy bas either pro- 
duced or increafed---the decay of true piety, the increafe of fec- 
tarifm. and the overflowings of ungodlinefs,---in the fulnefs of my 
heart I could ‘* defire that I were made a bifhop.” But when I 
come to mark my own conduct with an impartial eye; to meafure 
my own numerous deviations from the firaight line of duty, even 
ina retired and contraéted fphere of life, humbly am [ thankful 
that my refponfibilitY is not greater. fii a more exalted ftation 
intereft might miflead me in oneintiance ; in another, the feducing 

calls of private friendfhip might warp my jadgment; in a third, 
the love of eafe and quiet, like the touch of the torpedo, might 
diffufe its narcotic influence, and repel every effort to exertion. 
But if there be fo many motives which may caufe the individual to 
err, or to negleét his traf, would it not be to the advantage ot fo- 
ciety if the path of duty were marked in broader lines, and lefs 
were left'to the fallible difcretion of individuals? W hy, my Lord, 
why not pafs an aét of parliament to enforce its former atts, re- 
fpecting refidence and ftipendiary curates? In almoft every plea- 
fant country town your Grace may find knots of clergyt men, many 
of them beneficed, fome of them doubly fo, who refide there for 
the fake of fociety, that ise--of tea and cards, &c. ‘Their own 
livings are, forfooth, in difagreeable fituations ; and as they pay @ 
curate, they vainly imagine that they do their duty by their pa- 
rifkioners. Now, my Li rd, I would afk, by what plea of intereft, 
of friendfhip, or of indolence fuch clergymen obtained their licence 
or licences for non-refidence in the very face of an aét of par- 
liament. It may be alledged that they ferve curacies. Your 
Grace will pardon me---it is the duty of every mau who holds the 
reins either of civil or ecclefiaitical government not to fuffer him- 
felf to be impofed upon by appearances, but to fift every thing 
to the bottom. ‘Trouble it may occafion; but the emoluments of 
the higher offices both in Church and State are generally efieemec 
to be adequate to the full difcharge of every duty that is attached 
to them. What they mcan by ferving curacies is, fallying forth on 
a Sunday morning to read prayers and preach at the furrounding 
country villages ; taking care to adjufi the hours of divine fervice, 
not for the accommodation of the parifhioners, which I underfand 
that every clergyman at his ordination undertakes to do, but that 
they may be enabled to return home to dinner. Did thefe clergy- 
men refide upon fome cure, and bona fide difcharge the dutiesof a 
refident curate, it might be pleaded ftrongly in excufe for fion refi- 
deace on their own benefices. But,can the payment ofa ftipend 
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toa diftant curate, without one fingle folitary enquiry how that curaig 
difcharges his duty, orhow the fpiritual bealth of the parifhioners 
improves, can that be confidered as a difcharge in full for the reve- 
nues of benefice, or for the duties of the incvmbent ? or can a fly. 
ing fabbatical vifit be confidered as the difcharge of that immenfe 
refponfibility hic h he takes upon himfelf who becomes a fti; pel- 
diary curate ? Thofe who tly from church to church, fram the im- 
pulfs of dire neceility, | pi ity from my heart— Where they are 
blamable, let the blanie fall on the heads of thofe who make them 
v. <A curate by receiving a falary takes upon himfclf a heavy 
charge. But the rector by paying that falary by no means exoe 
nerates himfelf from that ftewardfhip, an account of which will one 
day be required at his hand, 
With the moft fincere refpeét, 
J am your Grace’s obedient fervant, 
ec. 24th, 1207. FRepeRic pe Councey. 


a 


SAVAGE’S ACCOUNT OF NEW ZEALAND—AND THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

HAVING read your obfervations in your Review of Savage’s 
Account of New Zealand, and having feen your opinion contrafted 
with that of the Edinburgh Review, in the Satirift, Ihave deemed 
it proper, as amore recent New 4ealand traveller than Mr, Savage, 
to fiate to you, in confirmation of the opinion you have adva need, 

that I have many doubts in my mind whether Mr. Savage ever fet a 
foot on New Zealand: if he did, it muft have been in fuch a man- 
ner as to afford him but a very imperfect glance of the domeftic 
economy of its inhabitants; all his knowledge of them amounts to. 
very little more than what he faw of them on board the thip: From 
my knowledge of that country, the whole appears to me to have 
been a job between the author, Murray, Conttable and Co.—Indeed, 
T have lately learnt from refpectable authority, that, previous to 
the materials being put to prefs, a party intimately conneded with 
the Edinburgh Review had promifed it fhould be favourably re- 
viewed in that work. 


A. M., a South Sea Voyager, 


New Road, November 16th, 1807. 
STAMFORD BULL-RUNNING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 


Sir, 
MANY of the inhabitants of Stamford feel much obliged to your 
Correfpondent P. S. for his letter refpecting the difgracetul bud/-run- 
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ning there, and a’fo to you for allowing it a place in your excellent 
Review, | yy which means It will to zenerally | ve made public, 

I bee leave, however, to corre ctan error in bis itatement: there is 
no ¢harter for that Avurrid ‘* {port.” It is from cuttom alone that 
its /upporters derive any authority. | 

As to the plea of * ignorance,” which you, Mr. Editor, have 
kindly urged im favour of the magittracy, | am forry to fay it can- 
not avail them; for feverai years tince, the late Lord Exeter (Re 
corder of the Borough), on application being made to him, took con- 
fiderable pains, with the concurrence of the magifirates, to put a 
fiop to this nuijance, and partly fucceeded ; but at that time many 
of the body corporate, and feveral other perfons of fome con/iquence 
in the town, fecretly fupported it, and not only till continue to da 
fo, buteven join in the brutality, being teen in the ttreets mining with 
the inbuman rabble. 

Would you believe, Mr, Editor, that in thefe times every avenue 
of a large tuwn, and that a poft town between London and York, 
fhould be flo ypped during a whole day—that all bufinefs fhould and 
fill—that every peaceable perfon (hould not only be confined to his 
Aouje, but even to = upper rooms of it? and f 


or what wite reafon 
are thel: fe inconventences fulbmiutted to? W hy, tor the pleajure of tore 
noite tu death a poor animal, the value of whole fervices tv mane 
kind, whether alive or dead, we are fcarcely able fuliicieatly to ape» 
reciate. 
I call upon the magiftrates of the town to deny thefe affertions, 
if they can; and I alio aik them if they did not for feveral years by 


> ae 


OE cial declarations announce their determination to puta ftop to a 
* diverfion,” (for fuch it is called) which makes many of the humane 
inhabitauts of Stamford alhamed, when at a diftance, to acknowledge 
their place of retidence. 

lam, Sir, your obliged and obedient fervant, 


HuMANUS. 
Stamford, Jan. 8th, 1808. 


ADMONITORY VERSES, 
ETERNAL Providence, Supreme o’er all ! 
Thy interpofing arm in love extead! 


From that dread power, which would the world enthral, 
Our lives, our liberties, our all defend ! 


When thall ambition’s defolating fword, 

Sated with blood, its ruthlefs carnage ceafe? 
When, to her earnett vows and pray’rs rettor’d, 
Shall bleeding ALsIon hail returning peace? 
To God’s refiftlefs will fubmiflive bow, 

Ye who contemplate thefe eventful times ! 


He plucks the laurel from the conqu’ror’s brow, 
When fill’d the ample meafure of his crimes; 
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Bids the deftroying angel ftay his hand, 
Mov’d by his people’s penitential tears ; 
With his proteéting fhield defends their land ; 
Their foes repels, and diflipates their fears. 


Warn’d by his judgments, and the awful fate 
Of mighty nations ravag’d and o’erthrown, 
May vital reformation, ere too late, 

Avert his threaten’d ve ngeance from our own*! 


Now, fingle-handed ’gaintft a hoftile world+, 
Brirannia his Almighty aid implores ; 

While her triumphant banners are unfurl’d, 
To drive the fierce invader from her fhores. 





* If the account publifhed in fome of the newfpapers, of the 
Duke of Clarence’s birth-day, at Bufhy Park, be correct, it may be 
confidered as a fair critericn by which to judge of our progrefs in 
national reformation. If, at a per! lod when our national concerns 
wear fuch a gloomy afpeé, thofe who have fuch an intereft in the 
falvation of the country, and in the prefervation of our unrivalled 
conftitution, and who, if they are not to be influenced by any higher 
motives, ought, for their own fake, to fet an example of regularity 
and decorum, can thus outrage common decency and public opinion, 
what is to be expected of the lower clafles of fociety? What, but 
that which we daily witnefs—the unblufhing effrontery with which 
they imitate the licentiogs and profligate manners of their more 
criminal fuperiors? By piety and morality, communities, as well a 
individuals, profper, under the bleffing of Providence; and irreli- 
gion, and immorality, and diflipation, are the certain forerunners of 
the ruin of both. Where nativnal diffipation and licentioufnefs have 
arrived at fuch a height, reformation or ruin, therefore, mutt be the 
confequence; and, to ufe the words of a late pious and elegant 
writer, “if the chaftifements of Heaven will reftore thoie virtues 
which profperity feems to have impaired, fuch corrections mult be 
reckoned among the favours of Providence.” 

+ In the beginning of September latt, when thefe verfes were written, 
in addition to the confederated boltility of gallicifed Europe againtt 
this country, a rupture with the United States of America feemed 
inevitable, The feizure of the Danifh navy has ftruck a death-blow 
to the Northern confederacy; and, by the late proclamation “ for 
recalling and prohibiting feamen frum ferving foreign princes and 
ftates,” the right of fearching thips of war, as lately enforced in the 
cafe of the American frigate Chefapeake, being unequivocally re- 
nounced, the principal obftacle to an adjuftment of the exifling dif- 
ferences with the United States is removed. All the maritime 
States of Europe, however, with the fingle exception of our faithful 
but feeble Ally, Sweden, are now hoftile to us; and the Britith 
navy alone fiands between the tyrant of the Continent and univerfa] 
empire. 
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While faithlefs friends with deadly foes combine, 
His over-ruling hand let all adore ; 
In infidel defpondency repine, 

Of impious human prowefs vaunt,—no more 


And O, no more be the diftracted ftate 
By anarchy and envious factions torn; 
The victim of intrigue and party-hate ; 
The fport of folly ; of her foes the feorn ! 


Henceforth may Wifdom at her helm prefide ; 
Her facred rights and independence guard ; 

A nation’s confidence, the patriot’s pride ; 

A nation’s gratitude, his jult reward ! 


Eternal Providence, Supreme o’er all ! 

Thy interpofing arm in love extend ! 

From that dread power, which would the world inthral, 
Our lives, our liberties, our al! defend ! 


Wn. Rope. 
St. Andrew's, Nov. 14th, 1807. 


TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

ALTHOUGH it will not juftify your having publifhed a libel 
upon mein your Review of December laft, yet it may exempt 
you from the legal confequences of a criminal profecution, if you 
act fo far impartially, as to give a place to the following au- 
thenticated refutation, in your next publication. I claim this of 
you as an act of candour, and common jrftice. In allowing a 
bafe calumniator, by means of your Review, to hold me out to 
the public as an object. of ridicule or contempt, it mult be pre. 
fumed that you were induced to give credit to the afperfions 
thrown upon my character. From the documents which you have 
now feen (and which you are at liberty to publifh, if you choofe 
to. give them a place at the end of this letter) you muft be unde. 
ceived yourfelf, and therefore you ought to permit me, through 
the fame channel, toundeceive your readers. 

lain accufed of inconfiftency, becaufe | figned an \addrefs in 
favour of governor Piéton, anno 1800, and becaufe feven years 
afterwards, I publifhed a work entitled, ‘¢ A Political Account 
of Trinidad’ in which I have certainly exprefled my real fen. 
timents in difapprobation of that gentleman’s government. ‘The 
fact of my having put my name to that paperis admitted. When 
1 arrived, in the latter end of November, 1799, 1 became in- 
timate with many of his friends; of courfe, | was not likely to 
Jearn from them any thing to his difadvantage, as moft of them 
were under his command ; and, therefore, I did not hear thofe 
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Complaints, which new fettlers generally heard, from the ref of 


the community ; becaufe, being very much ail ag with hig 


partizans, 1 won cautiouily coufidered as oue of the: 

But, Sir, like many others who figned that unn aud addrefs, I 
might even have known the many amiable accompli/hinents of the 
perfon in whofe favor it was to be prefented, and yet might be 
induced to give it the fancétion of my name. ** Between two 
evils chufe the leaft,” isa maxim of prudence which we are 
early accuftomed to adopt: and I perfectly recolleét, that ano- 
ther very popular governor was at that time made ufe of as the 
b ug-be arto reconcile the people of Trinidad to theirlot. It was 
given out by the induftrious canvaiiers for the addrels, that unlefs 
colonel Picton obtained the civil government, a gentieman, well 
kuown inthe Weft Indies, but whofe name I forbea: to mention 
as he never obtained the fituation, would be appointed. 

The people of Trinidad, therefore, profited by the fable of the 
frogs, and rather ** chofe to bear thofe ills they had, tian lock 
to others thatthey knew notof.” | have faid, that [arrived ia 
the latter end of November 1709, and figned the addrefs in May, 
1800: at that period, on!y fix mouths in the ifland. if Ll had known 
that torture had been, or would have been inflicted as the only 


teft of irnmocence or cuilt— } had known that various executions 


had, or would have taken place, without even the form of a 
tria!—if individuals had beea brought to the ftake and burnt alive 
under the cruel, barbarous, fuperititious pretext of forcery and 
on the {pot where I was 


and of fome of which 1 wasan eye-witnefs in 
Trinidad, and alter being acquainted with fuch deeds, if [ had 
figned my name in approbation of any governor who could toe 
Jerate them, fuch a polluted hand would have merited the mof 
vindictive punifhment from the Almighty Throne of Eternal J 

No, Sir, though accufed of being a philanthropift 07 


| 


' 
witchcraft—if fuch things had happened 


an mihabitant, 


tice. 
name, 1 was born an Englifhman, and had not, bya fev 
fidence in a tropical climate, fo far forgot the early 
of virtue and humanity, as not to fhudder at the bare wougit 


offuch urcommon cruelties. 
A little truth is fometimes ufed to give currency to a great 


deal of falfehood; thus it is, with the ftory about the ** philane 
thiropy of the tongue and of the heart.’ But though it is 
true that fome fuch thing was faid to me, itis falfe that it was 
epplied tome. It was faid of Mr. Wilbe rforce, when in cou- 
Vveifation 1 was making fome remarks upon the neglect of ne- 
groes during ficknefs ; acd during which converfation, Gover. 
wor Pi¢ion had faid, that he had ** always found thefe philan. 
thropilts to be great (yrants :”? which, | told him, was a contra. 
diction in terms: when he replied, **1 know the ufe of terms as 
Well as you or any manu, Sir, | mean, that it is the philanthropy 
of the tongue, and not of the heart.’—'Thefe are the very words, 
wad they were applied as Lhaye Rated. It was in confequence of 
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this converfation, and of my propofiug to the people of Trini- 
dad to appoint as an agent for the colony, a gentleman 
who had refided at my houfe, and whofe family is connect 
ed with Mr. Wilberforce, that L was held out to the com- 
munity as a character obnoxious in the Weft Indies—a 
philanthropift. And, | was informed by Dr. Dauxion who, over. 
heard the treacherous defign, that Mons. Boyer, Commandant of 
in which was my plantation, and others, were to contrive 











the difirict i 
means of fhowing that the management of my flaves did not accord 
with my fentiments. By fuch means, infubordination was produced 
among my negrocs.and fo much was L made te feel the force of the 
plan contrived to undermine me in the community upon philanthroe 
pic principles, ¢ that I packed up all my books, which were numes 
rous, upon the fubject of llaves aud the flave trade, and fent them 
care of Meffrs. Simfoa and Davifon in London, left the 
hear of their being in my poffcilion,and feize them, 







away to the c 
governor fhould 
in order to make thema pretext for perfecuting meas a philanthro. 
pift; and they remained ia London until his departure from Trini« 
dad, and then were returned tome. But, I will not trefpafs longer 
on the pages you are willing to devote to the refutation of fuch 
exaggeration, falfehood, an d calumny, which the infiauations upon 
this point convey, as, from their nature , Lcannot, at this diftance 
from the place, bave much evideace to fupport my affertions : —But, 
{ muf briefly ftate, that the negrefs, who Lam accufed of ill-treat. 
ing-—is now no more.—She died, in confequence of being fent to 
jail by order of Monf. Beggorat, without my privity and confent, 
and without the commifion of any fault that | am acquainted with, 
unlefs it were acrimein her for another perfon to fay, that he faw 
her nurfing onc of Rofetée’s children in government houfe.— 

The perfon who aloreied me of this circumftance was a man 
named Zom Anderjon, a carpenter, who, having come up 
from my plantation, went to deliver his pafs at governmente 
houfe.— This man was threatened with confinement in jail for having 
innocently told me the truth, not knowing the imputation it cone 
tained. ‘he poor feliow, finding the mifchief he was involved in, 
fled. 

The girl herfelf did not live to confirm this fiory.-She died in cone 
fequence of this imprifonment, whence L repeatedly attempted to get 
her releafe, even by the written order of Mr. Boggorat, which order 
is now inmy pojjejjion. But I was told by Vallot the jailer that he 
had orders not to releafe her until I could find the man a fecond 
time, having once produced him, who had charged her with being 
employed as before fiated. 

In order to invalidate my opinions, of the government of Colonel 
Picton, in my account of Trinidad, I am acc ufed of vindictive mo. 
tives, and of perfonating a character to which 1 am not intitled, i. e. 
a doctor of medicine. In refutation of this defpicable attempt, to 
injure me in a profeilion by which ! have hitherto provided for z 

large family, { refer to thedocuments your folicitor has feen, an 
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which may be referred to in the hands of my folicitor, whois known 
to you ; and to confirm which [ alfo may refer to Dr. Lettfom 
and Dr. Thynne, under whom, as confulting phyficians, I had the 
honor of being phyfician in ordinary to two me dical inftitutions in 
London before I went to the Weft Indies.—-Whatever, therefore, 
you may prefume to affert, as to the pretenfions of Cotonel Fullar- 
ton, toa rank in which he has fo repeatedly terved his king and 
country; f trufi as, notwithitanding my prefeut purfuits, IT may 
ftill retume the practice of the medical profefiion undifturbed by 
the calumny and tyranny of agovernor in Trinidad, that you will 
not again attempt to impofe fuch falfehoods upon the public, at the 
expence of my profefional reputation. 

Iam alfocharged with having declared ‘* upon my honour,” 
that I was not the author of the Political Account of Trinidad. 
This is another /2¢tle bit of truth adulterated by a great mixture of 
falfehood. 

With refpe@ to the falfehood of my being turned out of com. 
pany, and not refenting it; Ll refer to the letter of an officer of the 
57th Regiment, who was prefent at the only difpute lL ever had with 
Colonel Powell, tie officer, whofe name is fo unhandfomely, with- 
out his knowledge, or confent, brought forward in your Review, 
and which letter is a fufficieatly flat contradiction of this afperfion, 
|. even if you had not feen, as you have,the original correfpondence 
of Lieutenant, afterwards Captain Wrenn, who was the Colonel’s 


) friend upon the occafion. To thefe is added, the letter of a moft 
refpeciable gentleman, Mr. Edward Rivers, now in London ; 
which letter you have alfo feen, * (and it may, with the reft, be 








* Dear Jack, Jan. 2. 1808. 

lL nave been extremely, furprifed by feeing it ftated in 
the Antijacobin Review,that you denied, ** upon your pre ” 
} that you were theauthor of the ** Politic al Account of Trinidad ; 

) for I was prefent, when Capt. Holmes, dining at your table word a 
| party, afked you if you wrote the letter to the Duke of Portland. 
I remember, that you appeared defirous of avoiding a direct anfwer ; 
whieh was natural : for if you had not intended it to bea fecret,y ou 
would have put your name to it. { think you afked him whether 

ou had not enough to attend te without writing books. But he ftill 
urged the queftion,and you certainly denied it s—but not “upon your 
honor.” 

You complained to me afterwards, that Capt. Holmes had placed 
youin the aukward dilemma of either denying the fact, becaufe the 
queftion was putin the prefence of a gentleman unacquainted with 
the circumftances ; or of making Capt Holmes, and him, acquainted 
with a fact, of which they muti either deny their knowledge, or ex- 

ofe it, contrary to the etiquette of table converfation, and the 
lan of your anonymous publication. 

The other fcurrilous infinuations contained in the Review, 1 
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publifhed, or referred to in the hands of my folicitor,) all cone 
tradicting this falfehood in moft unequivoc il terms. And the 
officer who was my friend on the occafion, is a major in the army, 
and 1 believe is now in England, fhould it be neceflary to refer to 
him. 

It isalfo infinuated,that I left the ifland fhortly after this difpute : 
but,as may be feen by my written leave of abfence from General 
Hiflop, as furgeon general of the militia forces, this is as falfe as 
ihe other infinuatious ; for, that document proves, that I did not 
leave Trinidad until four years and a half after Colonel Powell’s 
affair; and other documents, which you have feen, alfo prove, 
that I was in the ifland j in every iu termediate year. 


———— ee —_ a 


doubt not, you can prove to be malicious and falfe.—What I have 
herein afferted you may call upon me to fupport. 

Y our affeétionate Brother, 
Dr. Sanderfon. (figned) Am. SANDERSON. 


Copy of letter from Capt. Holmes. 


Dear Sir, 

[RETURN you your brother’s, Mr. A. Sanderfon’s let. 
ter, of the 2d inftant, which appears te me, as well I can now re. 
colleét, a correét fate: ment of the anfwer given by you to me, when 
Lafked you, if you had written the Political Account of Trinidad, 

Yours truly, 
(figned) W. Hovmrs, 
Doctor Sanderfon. 10 Grafton Street, 
Jan. 5th, 1808. 


Copy ofa letter from Edward Rivers Efy. of the Mland of Tri- 
nidad, now in Loudon, 

Cacil Street, N&. 10. 
Jaauary 14th, 1808. 

Dear Sanderfon, 

I navereceived your note of yefterday refpeécting the 
affair which took place fome years back in ‘Trinidad between you 
aud major Powell then in the Lith Regt. 

[ can ftate, with great certainty, that fo far from your putting 
up with any infult, “the major fent you a meflage, and you made 
every arrangement for leaving the Iiland, in order to give him a 
ineeting, and I was, with another friend, ready to be your fecurity 
at the fecretary’s office, as is ufual on leaving thatifland ; as well 
as being your executors in cafe of any thing happening to you, note 
withftanding it was left to your option to drop the matter. 

I am forry to find your enemies {till continue to exercife their 
malice even in this country, but am fure you will find no difficulty 
in defeating their views, and lam 

Yours very truly, 
(figned) Kowarp Rivers, 
Dr, John Sanderfon. 
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Thefe all prove, that I nev. r was fo treated by Colonel Powell, 
mn; ever fubmitted to any bnetegenity from him. The mifunder. 
f ng with that officer was of the moft trivial nature ; the pars 
t.-clars of which I forbear to detail, becanfe I have too high an 
epinion ef his honour and veracity, to fuppofe he wonld 
eountenance fuch an unjuft, and oeaniel affertion, as that cons 
tained in your Review : and, perhaps, if your publication ever 
reaches him, he may, as an act PF occlene. admit the truth of what 
d have ftated. 

But, Sir, even if I had poffefled the timid charaéter with which 
Tam charged, it is not to be conceived by reafonable people, that 
it could a be imputed to me in this country as acrime, that I 
did not redrefs my felf by infringing the laws of the land. 

How far the author of this falfchood will, when difcovered, be 
able in a court of juftice to jullify the attempt éo revive a trifling 
difpute, the caufe of which was almoft forgotten by me, and, I 
dare fay, was wholly forgotten by the officer whofe name is fo 
fcandalov fly and wickedly ufed upon this occafionin your Review, 
will bea fubject as worthy of his confideration, as fuch malicious 
falfehood is deferving of ‘the due punifhment of the law. 

This refutation having been fubftantiated 1 a your fatisfaction, 
your re aders will no doubt. a: gree with me, that you ought to he 
tiore cautious in future, to preverit yourfelf and them from 
being impofed upon, by the wicked, at the expence of the inno. 


Joux SANDERSON. 





(> As the publication of the er of every author is conformable 
to the liberal om impart vs pian on which the Anti acobin Review 
was originally eftablifhed, and ha been uuiformly conducted, we 
have excluded other articles s tha were actually in the prefs, in order 
to infert the above in our prefent number; but the very late period 
at which it was received precludes the px fhvility of accompanying it 
with any comments. 
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6 OUR Readers in partucular, and the . Publ in ge aed. are 


reipeétfully informed, that, benceforth, The ANTISACOBIN Re- 


virw will be publifhed by and for Mefirs. Charles Cradeck and 
Wilham Jovy (Succetiors to the late Thomas Offell), No. 5, Ave 


Naria Lane, Paternoficr Row; by whom atl Books, Letters, and 
ether Communications, mtended tor, and directed to, the Editor, 
will be received, 

N. B. Authors who dire their Publications to be fent to the 
Fditor may depend on having them duly noticed. 


wu . er =" 
THE Table ot Contents, Lift of Authors, and Index to Vo- 
lume XXVIII, fiall be given with our next Number. 








